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ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


| 621 Market St. San Francisco : 
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California « Northwestern « Railway 
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™ Bartlett Springs Soda Bay 
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Laurel Dell Orr’s Hot Springs 
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FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, APPLY AT 
TICKET OFFICE, 650 MARKET STREET, CHRONICLE BUILDING 


Or General Office, Mutual Life Building | 


Sansome and California Streets, San Francisco 
R. X. RYAN, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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DEPARTURE... Saturday, March% 16th 


Fare, $150 


The brightest, cleverest, most original. 
newsiest, wisest wittiest paper 
published on the Pacific coast. 


It is always up to date; a topical and 
outspoken critic of the events, 
doings and interests of the busi- 
ness and fashionable world. 


A veritable symposium of caustic 
comment; well bred satire; inde- 
pendence of original thought; 
musical. dramatic, literary, and 


Annual Spring Tour to 


JAPAN art criticism 
: ? Its interest is by no means local; itis; 
in all parts 
n 
By S. S. Gaelic... «March 30th Every newsdealer will supply it if 


requested. 

Subscription rates: One yeer, $4; o 
Months, $2.50; three $1.90 
10 cents per copy. Address - 


S. F. NEWS LETTER, 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME 


Thos. Cook & Son 
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“Tricycles 


An Ideal Machine that brings the pleasures 
of cycling within the reach of a'l; any one 
that can walk can ride one of these wheels. 

We have also Tricycles for those who re- 
quire something to propel with the hands, and 
om A Pneumatic-tired Rolling Chairs for In- 
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Deafness 


Appliance inserted in 
phone. Reasonable. 


Latest and greatest invention up to times. 
Ear-phone.” Conveys sound directly to nerve of hearing. 
Ear. Vibrating coil acts like tele- 
Head noises, ear discharges cured 
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quickly. Write for treatise and testimonials, free. 
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Forty Pages beautifully illustrating the 
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Yuba, Nevada, Yolo, Placer, Sacramento 
and Solano, with forty pages describing 
them, written specially for this edition by 
General N. P. Chipman, 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1889 


Subscribed Capital - - - $11,000,000 
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Profit and Reserve Fund - - - 250,000 
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ITS PURPOSE IS 
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GOLDEN GATE PARK. 


By RICHARD 


N all the authentic and recorded his- 

tory of the rise and development and 

expansion of civilization of which 

our organized society and its in- 
stitutions are a product and part, there 
are no more picturesque and unique 
chapters than those which tell the 
story of the carving of a mighty em- 
pire out of the rough wilderness which 
confronted our forefathers, as, step by 
step, they pushed their way across this 
western hemisphere from the bleak Mas- 
sachusetts shores on which the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed, through the primeval for- 
ests of the Atlantic States, into the vast 
prairies of the middle west, over the 
great divide of the Rocky Mountains, 
and down the sunlit slopes of these Pa- 
cific States, until their farther progress 
was stopped by the waters of the ocean. 
And, in this story, the creation and de- 
velopment of the Golden Gate Park, which 
has been termed San Francisco's breath- 
ing place, and which is rapidly working 
its way to the front as one of the great 
sights of the world, forms a detail that 
3 charactcristic of the energy and in- 
genuity with which our people attack 
and overcome obstacles which stand be- 
tween them and the attainment of their 
desires. 

Thirty-five years ago the site which is 
now Golden Gate Park was mainly a ser- 
ies of desolate sand dunes, barren of 
vegetation of any kind, save a small 
fringe of chaparral and weak soil at the 
eastern end. It was then known as 
a part of what were termed, in the mu- 
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nicipal parlance of the day, the outside 
lands. These outside lands had originally 
been the pueblo lands of the old pueblo 
of Yerba Buena as it existed in the days 
o? the Spanish and Mexican dominion. 
These lands were held in trust by the 
Alcalde for the benefit of subjects and 
citizens, each of whom had the right, 
after complying with certain legal re- 
quirements, to have a site for a home- 
stead set apart and transferred to him. 
When the sovereignty over California was 
ceded to the United States by Mexico, 
and before the municipality of San Fran- 
cisco, as created under the Americanized 
California law, obtained a title from Con- 
gress to these lands, they became, it 
was contended by some, a part of the pub- 
lic domain of the United States, and as 
such, subject to appropriation, under the 
pre-emption laws, by all citizens. Much 
of the area upon which San Francisco 
now stands was taken up in this way. 
Still another class of questionable titles 
were founded upon a claim of succession 
to the grantees under old Spanish and 
Mexican grants. Many, if not most, of 
these claims of title were little better 
than assertions of what has been desig- 
nated squatter sovereignty; but it was 
an era of confusion and self-assertion 
in which squatter sovereignty was a rec- 
ognized institution, and, as the commun, 
ity settled down upon a more orderly and 
methodical basis it was thought advis- 
able in the interests of harmony to par- 
tially recognize and compromise with 
what may be termed the claims of vested 
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ential men as John B. Felton, Eugene Cas- 


Ball Tosser. 


rights that had grown out of this squat- 
ter sovereignty. At the same time an 
effort was made to save as much as pos- 
sible for the city. It was in the course 
ot following out this policy that the mu- 
nicipal authorities, under the leadership 
of the late Mr. Frank McCoppin, succeed- 
ed in getting possession of the lands upon 
which the Golden Gate Park now stands. 
In 1864 Mr. Justice Field, in the United 
States Circuit Court, rendered a decision 
in favor of the city’s claim to four square 
leagues of land upon the San Francisco 
peninsula. This decree was approved 
of by a confirmatory act of Congress 
passed in 1866. But the squatters, or 
settlers, as they termed themselves, were 
still in possession of their lands, and it 
was an open question whether they would 
not be able in the end to maintain their 
titles. The legal battle, indeed, was only 
begun, not ended. The city had gained 
little more than a good standing in court 
and an interminable litigation seemed be- 
fore it. Besides this, the squatters or 
settlers, in addition to having a good le- 
gal position, had certain equities which 
everybody recognized. In this condition 
of affairs the municipal authorities, with 
Mr. McCoppin at their head, held a con- 
ference with the squatters or settlers— 
among whom were such able and influ- 


serly, Eugene Sullivan, John H. Baird, 
Eugene Lies, Thomas U. Sweeny, who has 
since donated to the Park the Observa- 
tory on Strawberry Hill, and many 
others—at which the latter were asked 
if they would be willing to surrender 


, ever the existing dispute. 


ten per centum of their holdings to the 
city, for the purpose of creating a Park, 
if the city authorities would join with 
them in procuring State legislation con- 
firming their titles and thus settling for- 
They all 
agreed to this. Some of them, indeed, 
offered to give up an even higher percent- 
age. John B. Felton, who was a large- 
minded, open-handed man, offered to give 
twenty-five per centum. Thereupon an 
ordinance was passed by the Board of 
Supervisors embodying this agreement 
and a committee was appointed to ap- 
praise the value of all the outside lands, 
and also to fix a price for that portion 
required for Park purposes. This com- 
mittee found that the value of the out- 
side lands was something over twelve 


Rustic Stairs. 


millions of dollars, and that the portion 
to be taken for Park purposes was worth 
something under thirteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars. An assessment of ten and 
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Tea garden. 


three-fourths per centum was, therefore, 
sufficient to pay for the Golden Gate Park 
lands, as well as for the Avenue Park, 
commonly know as the Panhandle, and 
Buena Vista Park, which were acquired 
at the same time and are now a part of 
the territory under the immediate juris- 
diction of the Park Commissioners. While 
the ordinance embodying the compromise 
was before the Supervisors, and while 
the confirmatory acts were before the 
Legislature, a fierce opposition to the 
whole project was maintained. Writing 
upon this phase of the subject, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hammond Hall says: 

“The battle which was waged against 
the location of a park where Golden Gate 
Park now is, and the men who fought the 
“dreary desert” location, as Colonel W. 
bh. L. Barnes has since fittingly called it, 
should not be forgotten. It was a strug- 
gle before the Legislature and Board of 
Supervisors in the settlement of outside 
land titles. I remember well and my 
file of newspaper clippings reminds me 
of details of the attack made on the 
proposal for a park in the “Western Ad- 
dition” and “Outside Lands,” and how 
every one prominently connected with 
the “job,” as it was called, was hauled 
over the coals, both reportorially and 


editorially. The proposed site was con- 
demned as worthless for the purpose. It 
was written and declaimed and published 
that nothing could be made to grow on 
the “wild sand drift” without covering 
it in with loam and manure, that for this 
purpose it would have to be graded down 
to an approximately level plain, that the 
cost would be fabulous, that water-supply 
sufficient to serve it could not be obtained 
or the peninsula of San Francisco, that 
the advance of sands from the beach 
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would rapidly cover in and obliterate 
ali improvements thus made, at any cost, 
and that this could not be averted ex- 
cept by building a massive sea-wall of 
concrete and stone, located well outside 
of the low-water line and for the full 
length of the beach—from Seal Rocks 
(Cliff House) point to the creek three 
miles south. To controvert these opin- 
ions in those days was to be branded as 
an “Outside Land Jobber.” I have often 
been amused since to see how prominent 
people have been converted to belief in 
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of the city—who wanted the park located 
over there. Nothing was too severe for 
them and their newspaper champions 
to say of the Outside Land desert. And 
there was the “North Beach Clique,” who 
advocated the use of the Presidio as a 
park. Their plan was to get Congress 
te dedicate this Military Reserve to use 
as a park to be improved by the city; 
and they had in a gentleman who after- 
wards figured as a controlling Golden 
Gate Park Commissioner and as a bDril- 
liant newspaper editor, a champion who 
was foremost in foretell- 
ing disaster as the result 
to be anticipated from an 
attempt to make a park 
of the desert we after- 
wards conquered. 

“While I was making 
the original topographical 
™“ survey of the site in the 
BN Mi, latter part of 1870, a re- 

: porter delegated by his 
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the fitness of the “desert” Fy 
and have quietly arrayed ‘»,. 
themselves as champions, Jai 
inferentially original, of its 
improvement as a Park. 3 
Some of the very men whose | 
purses and mouths were 
opened widest and whose 
personal and political efforts 
were strenuous to defeat the location of 
Golden Gate Park and afterwards to pre- 
vent its improvement, men who con- 
demned the place and all connected with 
its. selection and betterment, have since 
come to the front as beneficiaries and 
even guardians of this people’s play- 
ground, and have their names more 
prominently linked with it in public sight 
than those who really secured and im- 
proved it for the people. 

“There was what was known as the 
“Mission Crowd’’—influential property- 
owners and business men of that quarter 


Bridge in Tea Garden. 


newspaper manager to write up the 
proposed improvement “job,” came to my 
camp in the little valley where now the 
Halleck monument stands, to get matter 
for an item. The result was that he wrote 
pleasingly of myself as the young sur- 
veyor who had a good job at the tax- 
payers’ expense, but he .roundly con- 
demned, from his afternoon’s personal 
examination, any attempt to make a park 
on the drifting sands or on the lands to- 
wards which the drift was coming. I 
afterwards wondered whether he had 
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written what he really thought, for he 
left me under the impression that I had 
converted him to believe in my own idea 
that the sands presented the best park 
lands on the peninsula—the warmest and 
most susceptible to bright and enliven- 
ing treatment. It were useless to say 
more in this strain or to mention names 
o’ those who opposed; most of them are 
dead, and doubtless all have acknowl- 
edged their error. It is more pleasing to 
say something of those who were right 
in the struggle and to whose memory 
or towards whom San Franciscans should 
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for reasons which afterwards transpired 
I can have no warmth of recollection for 
Mr. McCoppin, as a San Franciscan I 
cannot forget that it was he who as 
Mayor did much to secure the location 
of our Park where it is—the most suit- 
able site which could have been selected 
—and that he did it in the face of abuse 
and denunciation of himself and the place 
alike. He honestly believed in the loca- 
tion, and was one of those who in the 
earlier years of improvement upheld the 
first Park Commissioners in that belief 
and advocacy. But behind him were the 


Conservatory. 


specially turn with feelings of kindness 
and gratitude. 

“Foremost among these were John 
Nightingale, E. Ewald, Abraham Selig- 
man, Eugene L. Sullivan, Eugene Lies, 
D> . Beverly Cole, and others whose 
names do not now occur to me, as West- 
ern Addition and Outside Land property- 
owners, and Frank McCoppin as Super- 
visor and in the Mayor’s chair. Although 


original champions of the truth we af- 
terwards demonstrated. These were the 
six whose names I have just mentioned. 

John Nightingale and E. Ewald, with 
that great counsellor and advocate, John 
B. Felton, were more than any others in- 
strumental in bringing about the legisla- 
tion, both Federal and State, which re- 
sulted in the settlement of the early Out- 
side Land disputes and Squatter wars, 
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Natural Stone Steps. 


and in the acquirement of the Golden 
Gate Park site almost without cost to the 
city. Abraham Seligman, Dr. Cole and 
Eugene L. Sullivan, together with Eu- 
gene Lies as attorney for the latter, were 
foremost among those who pressed for 
the Park reservation feature being intro- 
duced in the settlement to be made. 
Paul Rousset, a Frenchman, who 
knew what had been accomplished by 
way of reclamation and foresting sand 
dunes in his own and other countries, 
was the well-informed champion of the 
suitableness of the site, who tried the 
first experiments in establishing growths 
ou our sands and provided the others 
with the arguments in favor of the place 
for a park. There ought to be a monu- 
ment erected in honor of these men, for 
they waded through a slough of ridicule 
and abuse to give San Francisco her Park 
site. Doubtless there were others en- 
titled to much credit, whom I did not so 
well know of. 

The necessary legislation was finally 
enacted. Speaking of this compromise at 
the opening of the Sweeny Observatory, 
or Amphitheatre, on Strawberry Hill, 
twenty-three years later, Mr. Frank Mc- 
Coppin said: 


“And now, after a lapse of twenty-three 
years, looking at it dispassionately I do 
not know that I would change that set- 
tlement in any particular save one—I 
wish the Park could have been made 
larger than it is. But when we consider 


the time in which the thing was done, the 
absence of public sentiment upon the sub- 
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ject of parks, the greed of individuals and 
the general want of education among the 
people in regard to public grounds, it is 
really. a matter of congratulation that 
sc much was accomplished.” 

That covers the situation. No person 
can examine the Park to-day and not re- 
gret that the hills to the south of it, with 
their magnificent possibilities for sublime 
woodland and other scenic effects, are 
not included in its area; but upon the 
other hand, no student of San Francisco's 
history, who is intelligent enough to un- 
derstand the conditions prevailing at the 
time of the compromise and settlement, 
can fail to realize how close we were to 
having no Park at all. 

The Park site being acquired, the Legis- 
lature proceeded to pass a bill creating 
a Park Commission and authorizing the 
Supervisors to appropriate money for 
the reclamation of the land. In the 
thirty-two years that have since elapsed 
that work has been carried forward stead- 
ily and energetically. Mr. William Ham- 
mond Hall, the eminent engineer, laid out 
4 broad plan of reclamation and designed 
an appropriate system of roadways for 
the Commissioners. While, of course, 
it has been elaborated in detail, to an 
extent and in ways that probably its 
designer never thought of, the general 
lines of Mr. Hall’s plan have been carried 
out and the artistic and enduring nature 
of the scheme bears testimony to his 
judgment and taste. A picture of Mr. 
Hall accompanies this article. He was the 
Park’s first Superintendent. At. first 
the Commissioners were a good * ‘deal 
embarrassed for the want of funds: com- 
mensurate with the extent of the under- 
taking for, as Mr. McCoppin said, there 
was at that time no public sentiment 
upon the subject of Parks, and there was 
a widespread ignorance among - the 
masses as to the value of public recre- 
ation grounds, while, upon the other hand, 
the Supervisors were always anxious to 
have the appearance of giving a very 
economic administration. But as the 
Park work began to develop into pictur- 
esque lawns surrounded by fringes of 
forest, well-mace drives, and walks 
running through exquisite gardens and 
charming landscapes, its importance was 
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accorded a growing recognition. Of late 
years, therefore, while the Commission- 
ers could no doubt have usefully em- 
ployed more money than has been set 


apart for them, they have, as a rule, been. 


fairly well supplied. This has been es- 
pecially so since the improved system 
of street railroad transportation brought 
the Park practically to every man’s 
doorstep. Twenty-five years ago no one 
without a horse and buggy or other 
vehicle could reach the Park with any 
comfort; to-day nine or ten street car 
lines (with a five-cent fare) terminate 
there, and these lines transfer with nearly 
every other line in the city. 

When the work of reclamation was 
first begun, the Park Commissioners were 
confronted with one of the most dis- 
couraging tasks that men have ever 
faced. Commencing with the eastern 
boundary line of the Panhandle and end- 
ing at the ocean beach, they had a terri- 
tory four and a quarter miles long, by 
half a mile wide, and consisting mainly 
o* dry, shifting sand dunes, to improve 
and make beautiful. The vastness of 
the undertaking was equalled by the ap- 
parently unsurmountable difficulties that 
had to be overcome. All sorts of devices 
were tried for the reclamation of the 
shifting sand dunes. Grain crops were 
put in and nearly all varieties of grass 
were cultivated with but little success. 
Yellow lupin was tried but did not fully 
produce the results desired. Finally the 
sea bent grass was experimented with, 
and its strong fibrous roots were found 
to accomplish the purposes desired. This 
grass held the sand in place, and under 


its shelter stronger plants and shrubs 
were set out and grew up. After four 
years of effort that which had been a 
barren waste began to clothe itself in a 
rough and dingy verdure that inspired the 
hope of future and more perfect achieve- 
ments. Subsoiling, tree planting, flower 
sowing, shrub setting, road making and 
water-pipe laying, were soon inaugurated, 
and in a little time the eastern end of the 
area up as far as the present Conserva- 
tory began to present a most attractive 
appearance. Writing of the difficulties 
of the early Park improvement, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hammond hall says: 

“The first Board of Park Commission- 
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ers had a lot of trouble on its hands re- 
garding the general character to be given 
the improvement and how the work was 
to be carried out. Many crude ideas 
were advanced and pressed upon the 
Commission, and many, I fear, from inter- 
ested motives, ‘sought to influence the 
Commission in these regards. A big 
grading company was then in. existence, 
operating “steam paddys” in ioading 
trains of railway cars from the sand-hills 
in the quarter east of the Park, and its 
tracks extended to the Mission Bay 
dumping grounds. There were rumors 
that the Golden Gate Park improvement 
was to be a job in the interest of this 
company, whose paddys were to tear 
down the hills of the reservation at the 
city’s expense and dump their sands onto 
bay lots at further cost to their owners. 
There certainly was opportunity for a 
job, as the Park grading would not have 
been embarrasseu by official grade ele- 
vations previously fixed, and any quan- 
tity of spare sands could have been ac- 
quired by fixing grades low enough, there- 
by providing avundance for the Mission- 
flats filling. 

“Within a month after I had been made 
Engineer and Superintendent a proposal 
came up informally to let a great contract 
to the grading company for the general 
grading of the Park. The idea was to 
cut things down to a plane like a pub- 
lie square. Hills, valleys, undulations, 
were to be done away with. There was 
1 hot time in the inner circles. One of the 
Ccmmission was an intimate friend of the 
President of the grading company. The 
Commission thought the plan of improve- 
ment was all right, and, innocently, was 
i:. favor of the contract, as it would re- 
lieve the Commission of much detail 
of administration work. Another per- 
son had different ideas, and confided the 
proposal to me, and I poured the account 
into General Alexander’s ears. The old 
gentleman lost no time in putting him- 
self in the way of members of the Com- 
mission, explaining that parks were not 
improved that way—that all the hills 
and valleys ought to be retained. I took 
the same ground when asked, and so the 
matter was killed before it ever got for- 
mally to the Board. But this action made 
trouble .afterwards, and was a principal 
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cause for the trouble made over Park 
matters before the litigation several 
years later. Those who were disappointed 
never forgot nor forgave. 


“Curiously enough there were extrem- 
ists of the exact reverse idea of Park 
improvement—those who were opposed 
to almost any grading or opening up of 
the ground at all. These people were 
represented by members of a horticul- 
tural society, and by a horticultural jour- 
nal. In February, 1872, an edition of 
this magazine roundly condemned the 
Commissioners and all engaged under 
them for having done any grading at 
all. Here are some extracts from the 
“Horticulturist” : 

“*Unfortunately a piece of land has 
been forced upon the good people of 
San Francisco as a Park reservation, 
which nature had reserved for other pur- 
poses, the masses have not been con- 
sulted, and our authorities have exhibit- 
ed no particular desire to obtain a popu- 
lar expression on this and similar pro- 
jects. If the people had been permitted 
to exercise their prerogative, there would 
certainly be no Park reservation under 
the ostentatious title of “Golden Gate 
Park.” 

“*Tt is evident somebody wanted a 
Park there, and, tle city owning the land, 
authority was obtained to expend a cer- 
tain sum of money in the improvement 
of this desert. 

“*What we require for a Park are, 
trees, shelter, and some kind of vegeta- 
tion to cover a barren and unsightly sur- 
face. It is sheer nonsense to tell us that 
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drives have been constructed which will 
soon be thrown open to the public, be- 
cause to the pleasure-seeking public the 
approach is so inconvenient that it may 


be said to be virtually inacceasifo—and 
if reached, it possesses no attrActions, 
nothing to induce a second visit, and a 
drive in that direction must result in 
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disappointment and disgust to anyone 
seeking park scenery. And we stoutly 
maintain, that no Park can ever be inau- 
gurated on that site that will be worth 
seeing or having, without establishing in 
the first place a good and sufficient 
growth of trees and shrubs. There was 
really no necessity for grading, and the 
entire money should have been expended 
in covering the reservation with vegeta- 
tion and such trees and shrubs as are 
adapted to the locality.” 

“The Horticultural Society appointed a 
committee to look into the matter, and 
the engineer who saved the Park (though 


Overland Monthly. 


one could now suppose, and the material 
was used in filling a lot of frog ponds 
scattered over the area where now the 
greatest lawn is spread before the main 
entrance drive. This work was unquali- 
fiecly condemned and a system of drives 
was advocated which would have been 
nowhere over thirty feet wide and located 
ix tortuous windings under lea of the 
ridges and hills only. The Park could 
never have been a driving park under 
such a plan, but the engineer has seen his 
ideas upheld by the work of every Park 
Commission from that day to this, for 
each has opened wider and still more di- 


A Glimpse of Stow Lake and Conservatory. 


the public knew nothing of this), from 
the introduction of the steam paddy and 
the leveling process of the grading com- 
pany, at the expense of incurring enmi- 


ties which followed him for years, was 


by the Horticulturists roundly castigated 
in their reports, practically for having 
done any grading at all, and for laying 
out such wide and direct roads. The chief 
fault found was with several cuttings that 
were made in opening roads—notably 
that through the ridge just north of the 
Halleck monument, to get from the en- 
trance valley to the conservatory valley. 
Much more of a cutting was made than 


rect drives in modification of his original 
plans.” 

Soon after the work of improving the 
Park had begun to take shape and form 
men of means also began to sist the 
development by creating fea- 
tures at their own expense. Mr. Wil- 
liam Alvord, President of the Bank of 
California, led the way in this direction 
by presenting the lakelet, which bears 
his name, at the Haight street entrance, 
where the daily life of curious species 
o* water fowl have for years past inter- 
ested children as well as adults. Later 
on Mr. Alvord headed the syndicate which 
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erected the Conservatory. The material 
of which tne Conservatory was originally 
constructed was brought to this coast 
by the late Mr. James Lick for the pur- 


William Alvord. 


pose, it is believed, of erecting a sani- 
tarium at San Jose. Upon Mr. Lick’s 
death Mr. Alvord saw the opportunity to 
get material for a Park Conservatory 
and he induced a number of others to 
join him in the project. As a result the 
Conservatory was soon built and stocked. 
In 1880 it was nearly destroyed by fire. 
After this catastrophe the late Mr. Chas. 
Crocker, one of the famous builders of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, stepped to 
the front and restored the structure at 
a cost to himself of about fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. Next.in point of import- 
ance, if not in time, came the gift of the 
Observatory on Strawberry Hill by Mr. 
Thomas U. Sweeny. This Observatory 
now comands a natural panorama of 
views which for picturesque interest and 
soul-stirring grandeur have no superiors 
anywhere in the known world. Several 
o* the illustrations which accompany this 
article present glimpses of the Observa- 
tory and views of its immediate surroun- 
ings. The creation of the Children’s 
Playground with money left by the late 
Senator Sharon, was another individual 
contribution to the Park that adds much 


to its completeness as a place for re- 
creation. 

The Huntington Water Fall on Straw- 
berry Hill is, perhaps, the most important 
gift ever made to the Park. Its import- 
ance does not, however, grow out of itself 
so much as it does out of the improve- 
ments to which it has led—the creation 
of Stow Lake in its present form and of 
the innumerable scenic effects in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. The Huntington 
Water Fall was built with twenty-five 
thousand dollars contributed by the late 
Mr. C. P. Huntington at the solicitation 
of the late Mr. W. W. Stow. Strawberry 
Hill in its present condition is one of 
the most charming bits of park effect to 
be found in the world. Surrounded by 
1 lake which makes it an elevated island, 
its sides present delightful bits of scen- 
ery no matter what point it is viewed 
from. While everything is artificial the 
visitor would never for a moment suspect 
that that which so delights his eye is 
not a creation of nature in one of her 
most generous moods. Amid rocks grace- 
fully-drooping ferns thrive luxuriously, 
their delicate green colors forming a 
picturesque contrast to the darker shades 
of the pines and acacias with which the 
hill is covered. By a well-formed drive- 
way that reminds one of some remark- 


W. Stow. 


ably nice piece of mountain road, as well 
as by numerous paths leading through de- 
lightful grottos and shady: places, the 
summit is reached. And there is the Ob 
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servatory. Below lies the Park, its wind- 
ing drives and walks bordered with noble 
trees, its forests of pine and other trees, 
its undulating slopes covered with rich 
verdure, its lake glistening in the sun- 
light, and its romantic cascade. Away 
off to the west the great Pacific Ocean 
tosses in fretful impatience, while its 
waves break with a dull and ceaseless 
roar on the sandy beach. Still farther off, 
faintly outlined against the horizon, one 
can, on clear days, catch a glimpse of the 
Farallone Islands—twenty-one miles 
away. To the northwest lies the entrance 


Children’s Playground. 


to the bay of San Francisco, and its fa- 
mous Golden Gate. Beyond are the light- 
houses on Points Bonita and Arena. To 
the east the quiet households of Sausa- 
lito can be seen nestling beneath the 
shadow of the rugged hills on the Marin 
shore, while Mount Tamalpais rises in 
colossal grimness toward the blue sky 
above. Across the lower bay are seen 
the towns of Oakland, Berkeley, and Ala- 
meda standing out in relief from the 
dark background of hills that rise in grad- 
ual undulations until they blend with 
the towering form of Mount Diablo. 
Another gift of great value was that 
of the Museum which was erected, by 
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Mr. M. H. de Young and his associates 
in the Midwinter Fair enterprise, as a 
memorial of the success of that great 
undertaking. This is one of those im- 
provements which grow with age. It is 
now one of the principal attractions in 
the Park. Near the Children’s Playground 
at the entrance to what is known as 
Concert Valley, a magnificent statue to 
the memory of the author of the Star 
Spangled Banner has been erected by 
money provided by the late Mr. James 
Lick. Numerous other works of statuary, 
personal and allegorical, have been con- 


tributed by individuals and associations. 
Among these, are a statue of General Hal- 
leck, another of President Garfield, an- 
other of General Grant, and another of 
the Rev. Thomas Starr King. Further 
contributions of a like nature are expect- 
ed from time to time. Some time before 
his death the late Mr. George W. Childs 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, contributed 
a1 Prayer Book Cross, in the Runic style 
of architecture, which is in commemora- 
tion of the first Episcopal prayer offered 
uy! on this coast. The prayer was uttered 
by the chaplain of Sir Francis Drake, 
when that famous leader landed on the 
shores of Drake’s Bay, June 24, 1579. 
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Another generous gift that now con- 
stitutes one of the principal attractions 
of Golden Gate Park is that of the new 
Music Stand in the Musical Concourse. 
This was contributed by Mr. Claus 
Spreckels. It is designed in the Italian 
Renaissance style and executed in Colusa 
sandstone. In elevation, the new stand 
presents itself as a central feature, with 
a frontage of fifty-five feet and a height 
o* seventy feet. This central feature is 
flanked on each side with Corinthian 
columns. Extending from these columns 
or each side are colonnades fifty-two feet 
long by fifteen feet wide, each of which 
supports sixteen Ionic columns. Taken 
as an entirety the structure is massive 
and artistic yet charmingly simple. 

So far, in their work of improvement, 
the Park Commissioners have devoted 
their principal attention and expended 
their main resources on the eastern half 
of the Park, as far out as Strawberry 
Hill and Stow Lake, and they have creat- 
ed a magnificent series of broad lawns 
and delightful garden spots, embroidered, 
so to speak, with sufficient woodland and 
shrubbery to produce the most ornate 
effects from a scenic point of view. The 
whole of this territory has been thor- 
oughly piped for irrigation, and presents 
a rich green appearance all the year 
round. As far as possible the natural 
undulations and general topography of 
the land has been followed. Artifice has 
simply been used to aid nature and give 
vitality and health to that which was 
barren and unproductive. An elaborate 
Aviary has been constructed on the hill 
across from and to the southwest of the 
Conservatory. It is stocked with a very 
large assortment of rare birds from all 
countries. Close to it an enclosure for 
squirrels has been created where the 
little animals can live just as they do 
when at large. Judging from the num- 
ber of people who linger round these two 
places they constitute one of the most 
popular features in the Park. There is 
also a deer glen stocked with a goodly 
collection of representatives of the var- 
ious species. This glen is unfailing as 
a centre of attraction. The animals are 
not caged but live as if wild (except 
that they are supplied with food), roam- 
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ing at will through a large enclosure. 
There is a buffalo paddock where a small 
herd of these almost extinct animals offer 
a chance to the curious to study the 
ways of those who were the principal 
inhabitants of Chicago before the paie- 
face came. A number of other strange 
animals and birds, including a grizzly 
bear, are scattered around in various 
suitable places: The menagerie feature 
is constantly being added to and made 
the subject of contributions. In a valley 
to the south of Strawberry Hill some five 
wells have been sunk and a complete 
plant of pumping machinery erected. It 
iz believed that these wells tap a sub- 
terranean channel and that an inexhaus- 
tible supply of water is now assured for 
ali time. The cost of pumping only 
amounts to about six thousand dollars a 
year. The entire water-works plant is 
enclosed in an artistic concrete building, 
in the Moorish style of architecture, and 
the valley surrounding it has been so 
ornately developed that it bears the ap- 
pearance of an old time fairy dell rather 
than the home of an intricate twentieth 
century piece of steam machinery. 
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At the entrance to the Park a stone 
Lodge has been erected which furnishes 
the Commissioners with office accommo- 
dations, and the Superintendent, who 
needs to be always on the ground, with 
# residence. It is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a small and unpretentious building 
but it is elegant, artistic and refined in 
its appearance. Mr. John McLaren has 
been the Superintendent for a _ long 
stretch of years past, and it has been 
under his direction that the principal part 
of the reclamation that is now attract- 
ing our attention has been carried out. 
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into view to charm the eye and elevate 
the mind. There is an extensive speed 
track for horsemen and another for bi- 
cycle riders. The Commissioners are 
now seeking to make arrangements for 
the special accommodation of those who 
take pleasure in the automobile. Mr. 
Martin, one of the Commissioners, is 
a champion of the automobile cause. An 
Arboretum is being created a little to the 
southwest of the Musical Concourse. It 
is intended that this shall contain speci- 
mens of every species of tree to be found 
throughout the world that can possibly 


Miles T. Baird’s Road Cart. 


He has shown himself to be a man 
of consummate judgment, as well as a 
landscape gardener of faultless taste. 
The Park at present contains what 
may be roughly estimated at between 
twenty and thirty miles of roadway well 
built and as smooth as the proverbial 
billiard table. The extent of the walks 
and pathways designed for persons on 
foot can scarcely be computed. These 
pathways are full of delightful surprises; 
full of exquisite bits of coloring and 
seenic effects that unexpectedly come 


be cultivated in our climate and soil. 
Already there are scattered throughout 
the Park trees and plants indigenous to 
many soils and many climates. There 
are, for instance, the Australian tea fern, 
the New Zealand tea tree and “toute” 
(the latter bearing a fruit the eating of 
which drives cattle crazy), the passion 
vine from Lebanon, the Norway spruce, 
the Scotch broom, the Eastern barberry, 
the Douglas fir, the juniper tree, the Ore- 
gon pine, Chinese trees, Eastern elms, 
maples and basswood, plants from Japan, 
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South America, Chili, South Africa, Spain, 
various specimens of trees from the 
Pyrenees Mountains and the Alps, and 
varieties of the Kauri pine from New Zea- 
land. 

West of Strawberry Hill it is intended 
that an entirely different line of im- 
provement and Park development shall 
be followed. Already the foundation of 
this has been laid. The land has been re- 
claimed and a hardy forest of trees 
planted. This forest is to be the main 
feature of the western end of the Park. 
The resources of the Commissioners are 
soon to be put forth in its improvement. 
Subsoiling is to be undertaken in a large 
way and irrigation appliances introduced. 
The trees are to be fed with appropriate 
fertilizing materials for the promotion 
o: their growth. Winding pathways are 
t»> be constructed, and wherever nature 
suggests the creation of a picturesque 
grotto or dell, the suggestion will be 
aided. The general aim and purpose of 
the Commissioners will be to attain wild 
sylvan effects, coupled with luxuriance 
of foliage and fragrant aroma—to create, 
in short, such a forest as will be calcu- 
lated to inspire the mind of a poet or an 
artist. Other and minor features may 
be added to this plan. For instance Mr. 
Jasper McDonald, one of the present 
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Park Commissioners, is an enthusiastic 
advocate of the creation of an Aquarium. 
(f this idea is carried out, its appropriate 
location would be near the ocean beach. 
Mr. McDonald is an active and influential 
man and it is possible that before he 
leaves office he may induce some rich 
man to contribute seventy-five or a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to carry out this 
project. Mr. R. H. Lloyd, another of the 
Commissioners, would like to see about 
ten acres of the Park, near the ocean, 
turned into a place for real salt water 
bathing. Mr. Lloyd is also a man of en- 
ergy and influence, and it is possible that 
he may induce some rich client to furnis): 
the means of fructifying his idea. But 


these will be subsidiary attractions. 
Just as the chain of lakes which 
have already been constructed are 


subordinate to the general idea that the 
Park from Strawberry Hill to the beach 
i3 to be a grand forest. The Commission- 
ers control the beach from the rocks at 
the foot of the Cliff House to the county 
line. No plan for its permanent im- 
provement has yet been adopted, but it 
is scarcely possible that they will do 
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otherwise than grade it, subsoil it, and 
plant it with trees from the roadway 
down to the edge of the littoral. Indeed 
the only wonder is that they have not 
done so already, for it is an improvement 
that would produce a maximum of superb 
results for a minimum expenditure 
of money. The beach thus improved 
would be a glorious lounging place as well 
as a uniquely picturesque stretch of the 
shore line. Probably nothing like it 
could be found on the ocean shore of the 
world though many choice bits of that 
nature can be found on bay shores. 
When this entire conception is carried 
out the Golden Gate Park will be the 


Kelly & Sons’ Four in Hands. 
Pride, Prejudice, Pastime, Pleasure. 


grandest one thousand and forty acres of 
land ever seen outside of the Garden of 


Eden. The exception is made without. 


prejudice to any claim of complete super- 
iority that may be made for Golden Gate 
Park. When that time comes it will 
be possible for the worried man of busi- 
ness to tear himself away from the mad- 
dening throngs that crush and jostle and 
crowd through the héated streets in their 
wild worship of the modern god—Money 
—and in thirty minutes to enter upon a 
stretch of nearly two miles of rolling 
lawns, where the air is redolent with the 


Overland 
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smell of flowers and the eye is charmed 
with picturesque combinations of the 
physically beautiful in nature; passing 
or he may bury himself in a forest as 
dense as those which Fenimore Cooper 
has taken us all througn and in solitude 
join the worship of nature at her own 
shrine, or he may pass on to the ocean 
beach where he may lie and listen to 
“the voice of the great Creator that 
speaks in that awful sound” as the long 
roll of the Pacific breaks with a mingled 
roar and moan on the sandy shore. Re- 
lieved, he may jump on board a passing 
electric car and in an hour’s time be back 
again in the midst of the crush and hurry 


and confusion where the wild-eyed devo- 
tees of the god Money never cease 
throughout the livelong day from throw- 
ing themselves in front of his grinding 
Juggernaut. 

Thus far tois article has dealt princi- 
pally with its subject from what may be 
termed the inanimate point of view. But 
there is an animate point of view from 
which it may be regarded that is, perhaps, 
even more interesting. The Park is now 
and has been for years past a center 
of attraction that is visited every day by 
hundreds of people. Probably there is no 
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Henry J. Crocker’s ist Prize Winners, Tanforan Horse Show. 


pleasant day on which the visitors num- 
ber less than a thousand. On Sundays 
and other holidays this number runs up 
to from ten to thirty thousand and up- 
wards, according to the weather. A 
glimpse on a pleasant Sunday afternoon 
in the Park presents an impressive spec- 
tacle as well as a field for the thoughtful 
study of some phases of life in a great 
metropolitan city. 

An exquisite and characteristic view of 
Park scenery and Park life is gained from 
the stairway overlooking the Conservatory 
The wintry sun of February glistens on 
the glass conservatory, and around it in 


George A. Newhall’s Four-in-Hands. 


every direction lie undulating lawns of 
green grass and artistic beds of flowers 
and shrubbery, while groves and fringes 
of trees relieve the landscape of any sug- 
gestion of monotony. Away off in the dis- 
tance the Star Spangled Banner monu- 
ment stands out in relief against an um- 
brageous background in which one can 
catch a glimpse of the solid Sharon Play- 
ground Building. Out in the open stands 
the Garfield monument, and well-kept 
pathways run in all directions. The main 
driveway passes through the center of 
this view, and both it and the surround- 
ing pathways are alive with people mov- 
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ing briskly about. Teams of all kinus 
dash backward and forward, up and down 
the driveway. Passing by the Conser- 


vatory, not because its tropical contents 


are without an interest that justifies the 


steady procession of visitors that are 
passing in and out of it, but because time 
and space are going rapidly, let us take 
a position near the first music stand, and 
watch the equestrian procession rush 
past. First comes a man on horseback. 
His arms are spread out like the cropped 
wings of a barnyard fowl attempting to 


J. C. Kirkpatrick’s Our Dick: 2:10'4; 


fiy. He rises briskly up and down in the 
saddle to the motion or an awkward- 
gaited horse. He is a clerk in an Eng- 
lish insurance office, and labors under the 
delusion that he cuts a good figure on 
horseback. A sedate-looking German cor- 
ner groceryman comes next. He is giv- 
ing his family a Sunday airing in the 
wagonette which he uses for delivering 
his goods on week days. Then there 
comes a crowd of more stylish rigs. Asa 
rule the real swell set do not turn out on 
Sundays, but some of them are here this 


Monthly. 


afternoon. Mr. George A. Newhall, Presi- 
dent of the Police Commission leads the 
procession with a magnificently equipped 
four-in-hands. Nothing more _ stylish 
can be seen in Central Park, New York, 
or Hyde Park, London, during the season. 
He is followed by Mr. Miles F. Baird of 
the Hotel Pleasanton, in a jaunty single- 
horse cart drawn by a well-set nag. Next 
comes a swell stranger, from the Palace, 
with a four-in-hands from the stables of 
Thomas Kelly & Sons, the California- 
street liverymen. This turn-out is as 


Harvey Mack, 2:09!. 


perfect in all its appointments and de- 
tails as any private equipage could be. 
Then a fast-stepping trotter drawing 
a light buggy comes whirling past. It 
is driven by a handsome blonde who is 
accompanied by a female friend. The 
blonde is one of the mysteries of the 
city—a mystery of a type that is to be 
found in all great cities. She lives with 
her husband in a swagger hotel. He is 
a flash man-about-town, and has no 
known business nor source of income. 
Neither has she; but they both live wel 
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and never seem short of money. There 
i3 a momentary pause in the cavalcade, 
and then comes one of John Nolan 
& Sons’, the California-street livery 
stable keepers, well-appointed four-in- 
hands. It is driven by a down-town mer- 
chant and cuts a swell figure as it goes 
prancing by. Next comes Terence Mulla- 
ney. There is no pretense of style about his 
equipage. For the accommodation of his 
tamily he has just put a couple of ex- 
tra seats into the express wagon with 
which he makes his daily bread. Next 
comes a spirited horse turned vicious 
through bad driving. Young Doppel- 
kroutz, who is driving it, is a grocer’s 
clerk with a salary of thirty dollars per 
month and board. He is only two years 
out from Germany, and is anxious to 
show people that he is a blood. The spec- 
tator heaves a sigh of relief as he passes 
from sight, and Mr. Henry J. Crocker’s 
swagger four-in-hands comes clatter- 
ing past, the coats of its well-groomed 
horses shining like a piece of finished vel- 
vet. This is one of the most stylish turn- 
outs on the Coast, and one watches with 
pleasure the skillful ease and grace with 
which its owner manages it, until it dis- 
appears from sight. Its place is taken 
by a quiet rockaway occupied by a young 
married couple who are so engrossed in 
each other that their team is a menace 
tv» the public safety. 

One might watch this procession with 
interest and amusement all the after- 
noon, for it never ceases; but there are 
other sights to be seen, and if one would 
take in the salient features of a Sunday 
afternoon in the Park, one must be up 
and moving—moving across the drive- 
way and up a romantic pathway to where 
a crowd of people are watching the squir- 
rels in the large cage and the birds in the 
great aviary building. From here a short 
pathway leads down past the Starr King 
monument to the Musical Concourse. The 
harmony of discord is in the air to greet. 
one’s arrival at this place, but in a mo- 
ment or two from out of these classical 
variations come the simpler notes, one 
might almost say words, of “Nearer My 
God to Thee.” There are probably five 

* six thousand people sitting around 
listening to this open air sacred concert. 
They come from all classes of society 


Adolph B. Spreckels, 
President Board of Park Commissioners. 


and are of all religions and of the relig- 
ion of no religion. No city in the world 
could gather a better conducted or more 
genteel-appearing audience. But one must 
not linger even here, in this place of mel- 
ody, for the afternoon is passing. A sharp 
turn to the right brings one to a well- 
made roadway, and a brisk five minutes’ 
walk down this lands one in the Chil- 
drens’ Playground. Here hundreds of 
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‘little ones are rushing about in all direc- 
tions while mothers and nurses keep 
watch and ward. Some are riding on 
the docile donkeys’ backs, and others are 
driving in goat carriages; some are in 
the swings and others are whirling about 
on the merry-go-round. All are enjoy- 
ing themselves, and one watches their 
enjoyment with a pleasure that is per- 
haps even keener than theirs, until a 
wild shout a little way to the east arouses 
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out, they have two men on bases, and a 
third batsman is just taking his place. 
It is a critical moment. The ball flies 
toward the plate and the striker makes 
a futile blow at it. “Strike one,” cries 
the umpire. Again the ball flies toward 
the striker, who stands immovable. “Ball 
one!” calls the umpire. Again the ball 
flies toward the plate, and the striker’s 
bat hits out strong and true. There is a 
sharp report as the ball goes flying into 


J. C. Kirkpatrick with “Azalia,” 2.22'4. 


a curiosity that must be gratified. That 
shout comes from the boys’ baseball 
ground, where a champion match for 
six-bits a side is in progress between 
the Telegraph Hill nine and the Minna 


street nine. The game is in its ninth 
innings and the score is a tie. The Hill 


boys are all out, and the Minna street 
boys are at the bat. 


Two of them are 


the outfield for a home run. Then another 
wild yell, a yell of exultation and victory, 
arises on the evening air. People begin 
moving toward the cars, a blue mist 
sweeps over the tree-tops into the lawns 
beneath, the lights of the city begin to 
glimmer and dance in the distance, and 
the Sunday afternoon in the Park is 
over. Yet one has not seen one-half of 
what was to be seen. 
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Old Indian Paintings at Los Angeles. 


By ELIZABETH T. MILLS. 


N that historical old church, “Our 
Lady of the Angels,” in the quaint 
Spanish section of the city of Los 
Angeles, are still preserved, a dozen 
interesting and in many ways re- 
markable native paintings done by Indian 
artists of the San Fernando Mission over 
one hundred years ago. Valueless, of 
course, as works of art, these pictures 
are vet remarkable studies for the his- 
torian and the ethnologist, presenting 
as they do rare examples of that blend 
of savagery and civuization, common in 
Assyrian and Egyptian paintings, and 
bas-reliefs, but remarkable in produc- 
tions of so late a date. To the work of 
the Egyptian, indeed, these bear no lit- 
tle resemblance in pose, perspective, and 
color effect. One might, in fact, forget 
the sacred character of ‘the subjects 
treated by these devoted converts, and 
imagine himself to be gazing upon a ser- 
ies of restorations from the halls of The- 
bes or Memphis. 
The strange mixing of colors—colors 
which the Indians made from. the 
wild herbs and roots around them—the 


odd arrangement of figures on the can- 
vas and their eccentric notions of se- 
curing the effect of distance, make their 
work a most interesting and profitable 
study. Added to this the idea that an 
untrained mind would have of the sub- 
ject that they chose to represent; the 
notion that the Native Man would get 
of the life and work of Jesus Christ, and 
of his last days in particular; is a theme 
for most careful and thoughtful attention. 
In these paintings are revealed all the 
pent-up passion of sympathy, which both 
by training and nature lay concealed 


under the stolidity of a most dignified 


face and mien; all the hatred of injus- 
tice, and all the conception that the In- 
dian had of the most mysterious relation 
of spiritual kinship between God and 
man. 

The Indian had his own idea of how the 
work ought to look. He chose his colors 
to suit himself; and this fact, together 
with the large number of figures repre- 
sented on the canvas, is the first one to 
impress the observer. Such a bright and 
“pastey” effect; every object stands out 
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rigidly by means of the strength and 
warmth of its colors. Men’s faces are 
either a deep pink or a dark brown; 
women’s almost white, that of the Savior 
also pale. Green, red, and brown predom- 
inate; and it is interesting to note how 
each figure is set over against the other 
by a difference in the color of garments. 

Their ideas of perspective were also 
equally absurd; the persons who were 
supposed to be standing farthest from the 
observer were not smaller in size, nor di- 
minished by shadow nor dimness, they 
stood out in bold relief, and were placed 
one above the other on the canvas, till 
they reached clear to the top thereof. 
A man standing by the side of a mountain 
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the equilibrium as to destroy that condi- 
tion entirely. 

There is a rich diversity shown in the 
management of facial expression; here 
the Indian tried to excel all his other 
efforts; such a variety in smiles, the 
placid, the hilarious, the ingenuous, and 
the scoffing—all grades from beneficent 
love down to that of the most vindictive 
malefactor—and all set in a line, ready 
for inspection. In some cases the smile 
is effected with a simple elevation of 
the upper lip, others with the mouth wide 
open; others, again, with both chin and 
lips drawn in as if tasting something 
good and about to smack the lips. In 
many cases these effects were almost 


was taller than the mountain itself. 
The figure of the Christ was always rep- 
resented as being smaller than the other 
men; and in some cases less than those 
of the women also. In one situation He 
is represented as lying dead across 
Mary’s lap, and the image when compared 
with others standing near was only equal 
in size to that of a young boy of per- 
haps fourteen. 

They had very peculiar notions about 
the anatomy of the body: an arm would 
be longer than a leg, or set at impossible 
angles to the rest of the body. Legs 
also were taken similar liberties with; 
and frequently set at such relations to 


outrivaled by those of the expression 
given to the eyes: the round and wonder- 
ing, the straight and cruel; both haughty 
and imploring; all were given with a 
fidelity that was most unexpected and 
startling to behold. 

Horses were introduced on every pos- 
sible occasion; and the animal always 
seemed to be a most interested and atten- 
tive spectator. His eyes and frequently 
his mouth, too, open: his face, with great 
breadth between the eyes—greater by 
far than is natural—turned always 
towards the center of action; and to add 
life and vivacity to the scene, regard- 
less of the close proximity to spectators, 
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one foot was always raised a little above 
the other. Sometimes the color of the 
horse was brown and sometimes white, 
but he was always represented with a 
rider. 

In all of the paintings there is action, 
immediate and interesting to all the fig- 
ures concerned; this is strongly marked 
over the whole canvas. There is nothing 
hazy about that. They meant to make 
the pictures full of meaning, replete with 
life, and well worth the observer’s atten- 
tion; and in this last respect—with ali 
due consideration made for their lack 
of artistic ability—they certainly have 
not failed. 

In the scene before Pilate, the latter 


Overland Wonthly. 


washing his hands. His hair is black, 
and from the crown of thorns down all 
over His body there are streaks of blood. 
The attitude in which He stands is one 
of complete weariness and dejection; 
and bears a striking contrast to the firm 
upright bearing and haughty mien of 
those who stand about. The guardsmen 
stand with spears and whips, and hands 
upraised. In the appearance of those 
approaching Pilate there is painted what 
is unmistakably intended for reveren- 
tial respect and awe. This is depicted 
by one man placing his finger at the side 
of his nose, and turning one eye in, show- 
ing much of the white; and in the other 
by a most impossible stretch of the 


is represented as a fat, richly-clad Jew, 
with a shrimp-pink complexion; a heavy 
green and white turban or tiara; his legs 
crossed and his feet encased in brown 
slippers surmounted by white stockings. 
Added to, and completing this gorgeous 
costume, are a red waistcoat, a brown 
overcoat and blue trowsers. Over his head 
is a rich red canopy with a heavy cord 
and tassel. The chair in which he sits, 
on the side visible, seems to be pasted 
to the body of Pilate. 

In the center, possibly nearer to the 
back, the Savior stands. He is represen- 
ted as being much less of stature than 
those surrounding Him. He wears a white 
breech-cloth, and stands at the lavatory 


anatomy in looking and pointing with 
both body and limbs toward Pilate in 
front of him, and at the Savior to the 
rear, both at the same time. Pilate’s arm, 
hand, and index finger are extended. Ac- 
tion is especially strong in this scene. 

In all the pictures the figures are num- 
erous; men, women, and horses, all 
crowded together; to the Indian the more 
the better. 

The bearing of the cross to Calvary was 
a favorite theme, forming a chief feature 
in the majority of the work. Everywhere 
iz apparent deep sympathy and pity for 
the Sufferer; His wounds are always in 
evidence; His face pale with pain, hands 
in pitiful position, and head drooping 
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dejectedly. The smaller size of body 
shows the conception of injustice done to 
Him by those who, in complete contrast 
of brawny limb and dark-hued skin are 
ever leading the Lamb to the slaughter. 
In nearly all of the scenes of the cross, 
however, there is generally one person— 
and this frequently a woman—who is 
represented as trying to lift the burden 
from His shoulders, trying to help carry 
the heavy load. In one she is of large 
size, with deep pink shoulders, bared in 


the back to the waist. She wears a light - 


blue tiara, and a green shoulder-cape, 
which hangs loosely from her broad 
shoulders. She has taken a violent hold 
on the back of the cross, her facial ex- 


of genuine approval about their lips. 
Even at the most inopportune moments, 
such as at the crucifixion of the Savior, 
this appearance of vanity is visible. 

The scene at the Crucifixion is the best 
executed of any. The two thieves on 
either side are thrown into a good per- 
spective by dimming their outlines, sub- 
dued to a very respectable degree; and 
there is something truly wonderful in the 
face of the Crucified Savior. The atti- 
tude is quite perfect; the body downward 
drawn, and the head drooping; the hair, 
face, expression and all are excellent; 
and more especially so when compared 
with some of the other work. 

Yet it is the apparent incongruities and 


pression being one of mingled resolution 
and sorrow. Another and smaller female 
figure stands in front of the bowed form 
of the Savior; a fragile creature, stretch- 
ing out her hands in pity and love, as if 
to supply strength thereby to His falter- 
ing steps and tottering form. 

Some of the figures bear marks of the 
Spanish Court, both in the tall and state- 
ly carriage of the men together with their 
long and well trimmed beards; the court 
dresses in which the ladies are arrayed 
also recall vividly the Spanish regime. 
These latter seem not at all unmindful of 
the beauty of their wearing apparel, if 
one may judge by the look of self-com- 
placency on their faces and the marks 


ludicrous phases of the workthatgives the 
strongest evidence of the true state of 
mind of those who wrought their feelings 
upon the canvas. This fact is the one 
that makes the paintings of value to pos- 
terity. Greater works of art have come 
down to us, and from more ancient per- 
iods of time; yet there are none that more 
thoroughly reveal depth of sympathy, pas- 
sion and pity, than do these. 

What could have given us a clearer 
idea of the red man’s sense of the in- 
justice of tue occasion, the righteous 
indignation of feeling at the cruel wrongs 
heaped upon the Sorrowing One, as He 
bore his cross through the streets, than 
the looks and actions of the woman who 
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strove to remove the burden from His 
shoulders? It was, indeed, an indigna- 
tion strong enough to have slain the per- 
secutors on tne spot—every one of them; 
and leaves no doubt of that intention in 
the portrayal. 

In the pleased looks, on the other hand, 
of the female figures, we may see, no 
doubt, the satisfaction that it gave them 
to serve Him; no service is too great, no 
attire too splendid; and nothing can give 
them greater honor and glory than to 
be allowed the privilege of kneeling at 
His cross. It is possible, too, that there 
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of speech in the universal language of 
the world, and by every means of por- 
trayal that lay within the Indian’s power, 
all the brutish instinct of an unregener- 
ate heart. As spectators they seem in- 
terested, but only in such manner as 
those of most savage natures in the bait- 
ing of the bull or bear. They long to 
see a disturbance, they are thirsting for 
a turbulent scene—and wanting this, 
their evil natures will be sated with noth- 
ing less than the torture of the unresist- 
ing and forsaken victim. 

It was reserved, however, for the pic- 


is a sense of their own importance to be 
shown necessarily in their looks and ac- 
tions, and this with all due regard for 
the lack of perfect power of portrayal 
takes on the poise of self-admiration, 
reaching to the guise or appearance of 
an almost fulsome vanity. 

The men, who were permitted to be 
near the Lord, are imbued with a similar 
spirit, though their looks are somewhat 
toned down, as, certainly, becomes the 
dignity of their personages. In this re- 
spect, however, their faces are in contrast 
to those of the hard-looking persecutors 
--upon these are written in the plainest 


turing of the One Great Figure, the Lamb 
that was to be slain, that the San Fernan- 
do Indian has shown his greatest power 
of feeling. This is most realistic, pathetic, 
strangely attractive, and filledalways with 
a dramatic sense of the dreadful tragedy 
that is about to be enacted. In it one can 
hear a great wail of pity, a deep sob of 
agony, going through every phase of the 
work; a wail that bowed their strong na- 
tures in pity to the very earth. 

Their conception of Jesus was not great 
—not in the sense of His most wonderful 
and far-reaching power—it was only the 
personal attributes that moved them, 
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only the human being of His nature; it 
was the man, and not the Savior. 

They were deeply sensed by His great 
forbearance, in showing no resentment 
at the cruel and unjust treatment that he 
received, as well as by the patient bear- 
ing of the cross, so frequently depicted. 
His great love, in making the sacrifice 
of Himself for all mankind is intensified 
with much stress by the ever present re- 
minders of the pains that He bore. Al- 
ways suffering, always blood-stained, the 
crown of thorns ever upon His brow; pale, 
thin, small of stature and borne to the 
ground with the weight of the cross— 
these are always and ever apparent. His 
head, hands, and whole attitude show 
deep mental anguish, as well as bodily 
suffering. He is the central theme of 
their work; He the great moving power 
of their imagination; upon Him all 
things are centered. 

They are gone—yet the thoughts and 
feelings that moved them remain; and 


he who reads upon the simple inscription 
in the old church vestry—‘Stations of the 
Cross. Painted by the San Fernando 
Indians in the year 1800”: and looks well 
upon their work, cannot fail to read the 
whole heart history of that noble nation 
—and read it more truly than ever he 
could by the word of any writer or his- 
torian. 

Will there ever again be any such 
theme as this to move the breasts of men. 
Ages may come and go, yet the spectacle 
of the perfect revelation of the heart’s 
best passion, shown so plainly to the 
world in these crude paintings, may never 
be repeated. Treasure them long; they 
will serve as deep wells in a dry and 
dusty theology, a religion of desert-like 
philanthropy yet to come; and will fill the 
hearts of a coming generation with sym- 
pethy for the wealth of feeling that they 
portray. Such pity, such longing; so 
much that transcends human reason; on 
these poor bits of rudely painted canvas 


THE RUNE OF THE RIVEN PINE. 


BY ALDIS DUNBAR. 


Here lies its carpet, soft and fine, 
Spread on the hillside that you may rest. 
High in the air is the mighty crest: 

Far beneath it the strong roots twine. 


Stretching wide in the warm sunshine, 
Sway the branches to greet their guest. 
Turn your eyes to the golden west, 

And hear the rune of the riven pine. 


‘He who rests where the shadows fall, 
Under the boughs of deepening green, 
Loving their breath of incense pure, 
E’er to return his heart shall call. 
Charms that the pine trees weave unseen, 
Unto the end of Time endure.” 


AN ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


By WILLIAM WASSELL. 


HE day was one of May’s love- 
a liest. West Point, classic in scen- 
ery and association, and teeming 

a with the memories of soldier he- 

roes and soldier sweethearts, had 
never appeared more quaint, never 
more charming. But for all the wealth 
of history, despite the store of romance, 
in sheer disregard of the interwoven 
loves of war and women, three cadets’ 
heads protruded from a barracks window, 
and gaped and stared wonderingly be- 
cause on the stone sidewalk below were 
a brother first-classman and—a girl. 

“Dickey Miner walking with a girl!” 
gasped one of the heads. 

“Perhaps it’s a sister,” said Dickey’s 
chum, extenuatingly. 

“He hasn’t a sister,” answered the first 
head. 

“Or an aunt, or a cousin.” 

“It isn’t a relative,” persisted the first 
head. “I tell you it’s just a girl.” 

Then as Dickey and the girl, and the 
parasol, disappeared around the corner 
of the academic building, the three heads 
were withdrawn. 

To outward appearances, Dickey should 
have been the surprised one, wondering 
to himseif why his three most intimate 
friends were not following the good exam- 
ple he set them. But appearances are 
proverbially deceitful. Had Dickey seen 
the three heads he would have under- 
stood their astonished looks. Earlier in 
the afternoon he had given fleeting 
thoughts to what the three heads would 
think of his conduct. But as the walk 
lengthened, the last lingering qualms of 
conscience disappeared. He gave no more 
thought to the fact that his afternoon’s 
pleasure was costing him his membership 
in the Bachelors’ Club. 

Back in the eighties, every self-respect- 
ing class at the military academy had 
its bachelors’ club. The members fore- 
swore the society of all girls. They never 
walked with them, nor talked with them, 


nor danced with them, nor—horror of hor- 
rors! made love tothem. Even to know 
a girl was sufficient to prevent a member 
from reaching high standing in his club. 


Although the constant presence of girl- 
ish beauty made their martyrdom a hard 
one, the members were faithful to their 
vows. Works, as well as faith, were re- 
quired; for at times a bachelor would be 
asked out to dinner—so strict were the 
club rules that at once he had to break 
some cadet regulation—go out with one 
button of his coat unbuttoned, pretend 
to fall asleep in church—in order to bring 
on a punishment that would confine him 
to barracks and prevent acceptance of the 
invitation. 

They were weak numerically, but 
strong in principle. Disdainfully they 
looked upon the fellow who had a Sun- 
day engagement to walk with a girl from 
twelve to one, a second engagement to 
walk with a second girl from four to five, 
a third engagement to walk with a third 
girl from seven to seven-thirty. They never 
worked for hours making out a hop card 
for a pretty girl. They never had jew- 
elers’ bills for bangles made from bell 
buttons. Oh, no; not they. 


Therefore when Dickey Miner walked 
and talked in broad daylight with a girl 
to whom he was tied by no bond of rela- 
tionship, and thus showed the whole 
corps of cadets that he preferred one 
smile from the girl’s pretty lips to life 
membership in his club—then were the 
hearts of the three remaining members 
sad indeed. 

As Dickey and the girl and the parasol 
disappeared from view, the faithful mem- 
bers withdrew from the open window. 

“I bet he takes her to the hop to-night,” 
said Blacky Tomlins. 

“And to-morrow he’ll walk with her 
after church,” echoed Fresh Allen. 

“And hereafter, every time he goes 
out,” groaned Blinky Baker, the offend- 
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ing Dickey’s room-mate, “he will ask me 
if his trowsers hang evenly.” 

There was a long silence. The room 
gradually filled with smoke. 

“We haven't enough for a little game,” 
said a voice from the haze. “Three can’t 
play.” 

More silence; more smoke. 

“He was carrying her parasol like a 
base-ball bat.” 

More smoke, more silence. 

From the clouded room came snatches 
of wisdom—the Bachelors’ Club indulging 
in a day dream of the future. 

“Girls are all right in their places. * * * 
But if a fellow runs with them, sooner 
or later he will be married to one of them. 
* * * And when a fellow is married, all 
his liberty is gone. * * * He has to do 
this and that just to please his wife. 
* * * And he has to stop this and that 
because this and that do not suit his 
wife * * * She objects to dogs * * * 
She objects if he smokes all over the 
house * * * And she gets mad if he stays 
out late at night * * * Ugh!! think that 
after graduation, when I’m sent to some 
western post, my house will be run by 
me and not by a woman. Then I'll do 
just what pleases me * * * You bet. You 
bet! * * * ll have my rooms full of 
pipes and tobacco * * * I'll have three 
or four dogs * * * I'll have a little side- 
board * * * And a bottle or two on the 
mantel * * * And a shot-gun and foils 
and boxing gloves on the wall * * *# 
And if I don’t want the rooms swept, they 
won’t be swept, they won’t be dusted 
** * Till litter the floor with papers 
* * * That is my idea of happiness * * * 
And mine * * * and mine * * * mine, 
too * * * And there isn’t a woman living 
who shall interfere * * * You bet there 
isn’t * * * So say I!” 

After painting this picture of future 
happiness, the mature, widely-experien- 
ced twenty-one year old minds declared 
the meeting adjourned. 


In the army time passes quickly. 

Dickey Miner and the girl with the 
parasol were married shortly after grad- 
uation, but the three bachelors, each at 
a different western post were happily liv- 
ing out realization of their cadet dreams. 


Blacky Tomlins had his pack of hounds; 
Fresh Allen kept pipes all over his house; 
Blinky Baker stayed out late at nights— 
all of which is a round-about way of 
saying that the three members of the 
Bachelors’ Club remained single. As the 
years rolled by, their regiments and the 
ladies of their regiments lost interest 
in them; they were regarded as con- 
firmed bachelors. 


San Juan—El Caney—July lst—ah, the 
regular army of the United States will 
always remember the day of July Ist, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight. It 
is the red letter day for the regular army, 
because on that day the regular forces 
quietly, patiently and determinedly did 
what none save an Anglo-Saxon force 
can ever do, when, without artillery, they 
drove a strongly-intrenched, stubbornly 
fighting foe from its own strong earth- 


works. 


The Bachelors’ Club met at Caney. Not 
that they sat and smoked and talked of 
future plans—before the day closed it 
looked as though the future of the mem- 
bers was the future of the great here- 
after. But they were made of strong stuff 
and three days later they met in the hos- 
pital at ghastly Siboney. They were 
weak and badly wounded, but they lay 
on their cots ana laughed at the pain 
and put strength in each other’s hearts. 
Of course they sailed homeward on the 
same transport. 

On shipboard the club fell into its old 
habit of regular meetings. One night 
as they lay on the deck, a quietness fell 
upon them. 

Finally Fresh Allen spoke. 

“Let us have a regular meeting of 
our old Bachelors’ Club,” he said. “You, 
Blinky, are still President. Kindly take 
the chair.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“No,” answered Blinky. “You take the 
chair; I want to make a speech. Fellows,” 
continued he, “fellow class-mates, I mean, 
we had many a good time in the old days 
of the Bachelors’ Club. I hope I made 
you a good president.” Blinky was up in 
the air and talking in jerks. “I was al- 
ways true to the club. I never worked 
in another fellow’s sister as a cousin of 
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my own. 1 never stretched the aunt 
limit. I—I—but I can’t take that chair. 
You will have to elect another president, 
because,—well, well—up in the north, you 
know—I met her last summer when I was 
on leave, and—Here’s to Her. And you, 
Fresh, had better keep that chair. I 
can’t be president, because I’m going 
to be married just as soon as this arm 
gets well.” 

In the darkness no one could cee an- 
other’s face. Blinky wondered why the 
two remaining members of the club did 
not speak. 

“Yes, Fresh,” at last said Blacky, “you 
keep that chair. In fact—that is—well, 
you will have to be president and mem- 
bers, too. For you see, I—that is—well, 
it will come hard on you, old man. For 
my leg will be well as soon as Blinky’s 
arm; and when you buy Blinky a wedding 


present, you will have to buy me one, 
too, and ‘Here’s to Her.’ Yes, Fresh, you 
keep the chair, old man. You are the 
last president of the club.” 


“Gentlemen,” said Fresh, ‘“‘fellow class- 
mates, fellow members of the Bachelors’ 
Club, if you two idiots have tears to shed, 
get ready to shed them. An old, old 
friend is about to depart this life. Gen- 
tlemen,” and his voice was mockingly 
sad, “gentlemen, the Bachelors’ Club 
dies to-night. I, too, gentlemen,—Here’s 
to Her.” 


And then three crippled warriors sat 
out in the darkness and laughed merrily 
at the ship, and at the sea, and at the 
moon. In fact, they laughed merrily 
at everything, because to them this lit- 
tle world was the happiest little world 
in the universe. 


PRESENTED. 


BY AMELIA wW. 
The earth is full of tears! 


TRUESDELL. 
‘The Queen is dead!”’ 


Ye men, with crape upon your kings’ array, 
Why make ye pageant over weary clay? 
If ye have loved her, do the things she said. 


She rests from strifes which broke her heart at last; 
That heart—in love with peace—stunned by the roar 
Which crashed upon the Imperial Island's shore; 

She sees God's purpose now, with view more vast. 


Sing hallelujah! let the requiems cease! 
As angels are, all young of form and fair, 
So she, to-day; half wondering to be where 
War blazons not, and life abides in peace. 


Tear off the purple bands! cast them away! 
Hushed is love’s parting sob—the years’ refrain; 
She who was widowed, walks in white again; 

Stain not with grief, your Lady's nuptial day. 


Hark ye! the angel of the Presence calls! 

Love‘s crown is laid upon Victoria's brow; 

The words ‘“‘Well done,”’ she bears for sceptre now, 
And enters regally the upper halls. 


Ye passing bells! a Jubilate ring! 


Sound, bugles, sound! 


Ye heralds, cry the hour! 


Your Queen approaches now the Gracious Power, 
Received into the Presence of The King. 
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MARG. 


By ALMA MARTIN ESTABROOK. 


ARG was a piece of driftwood 

cast with other human wreck- 

age upon the precarious shoals 

of a mining camp. A part of 
the nondescript mass had about it enough 
of the historical to save it from nonen- 
tity, but neither tradition nor romance 
quickened about Marg. She was an old 
woman, and no human being is of so lit- 
tle interest to her fellow creatures as 
she whose youth has fled and upon whom 
the gentle dignity of age has forgotten 
to descend. She had about her no lin- 
gering trace of charm or grace. 

Before the panic she had had a little 
money and had lived at a cheap down- 
town boarding house, after it she had 
none, and pre-empted a deserted cabin 
on the mountain. She also possessed 
herself of Nan, a forsaken waif of large 
eyes and slim legs, who in the fruitless 
bobbing of the driftwood somehow got 
jostled against her. 

“There is not a soul to give her a 
home, nor a chick nor child to put into 
mine, so we have struck a partnership,” 
Marg explained to Dandy Bob, who ran 
a policy shop in the back of White’s laun- 
dry. 

Nan was young, with unformed ideas 
about most things, housekeeping in par- 
ticular, but she was neither hindered, 
nor helped with suggestions from her 
mistress. Marg left her to do exactly 
as she pleased, so it followed that close 
upon those days when she was a fierce 
young zealot in her devotion to domes- 
ticity, there came long periods filled with 
dust and grease, and the perennial flow 
o? Esther Lubby’s neighborly gossip. 

Marg had no time for her neighbors 
and their affairs—it took eight of the 
twenty-four hours for her to attend to 
business. She played policy for the Lit- 
tle Nugget district. When she was not 
trotting about gathering gigs or waiting 
at the shop back of the laundry for a 
drawing, she was busy over the dream 


book that was as large a part of her 
stock in trade as her native shrewdness 
and her rare luck at playing. After the 
book was put away at night she would sit 
in front of the cabin for hours gazing at 
the mountains, but she never noticed 
their changes, although neither fatigue 
nor the nicotine of her pipe ever made 
her small sharp eyes grow heavy. The 
subject of these musings used to be one 
of the deepest speculation to little Nan. 

The child came home one evening white 
and breathless—she had grown to be al- 
most chronically so, a condition induced 
by the marvelous tales that dripped into 
her credulous ears from the ready fount 
of Lubby wisdom; but this was worse 
than usual. Marg instantly percéived 
it. 

“Well, out with it,” she said. 

“We're goin’ to be shut down,” moaned 
Nan, sinking to the steps with a limpness 
indicative of the fact that the shutting 
down process, whatever it might be, had 
already been begun upon her. 

“You've been to Lubby’s again.” 

“But it’s him said it. They told him 
in town. The mayor is goin’ to stop 
everything—everything,” the words trail- 
ed into a sob. 

“Let him,” said Marg with no emotion 
whatever. 

Nan sat still and swung her legs; when 
she was busy in the absorption of an 
impression those slim members always 
dangled themselves frantically. The fear- 
lessness of her mistress was not to be 
easily comprehended. After a few min- 
utes she began to smile, and wriggling 
off the steps sped Lubby-ward, her eyes 
big with detiance. 

The next evening Judge Romer, the 
philanthropic old gentleman who owned 
a good slice of the Little Nugget, and 
who took an active interest in the morals 
of the camp, came to see Marg. She 
was sitting at the front door smoking 
and she did not rise to greet him. Nan 
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had cooked cabbage for supper, and in a 
fit of devotion to the Maharry baby 
had fled to it immediately after partaking 
of that loud-smelling vegetable, leaving 
the remains to simmer on the stove. 
A smell of burned cabbage, therefore, 
hung heavily about the place. The Judge 
stood before Marg. He had a good deal 
to say to her, and he said it gently in 
a firm but altogether reasonable way. 
He talked of the responsibility of age, 
and the influence it exerted merely be- 
cause it was age. He dwelt on the harm- 
fulness of policy-playing, and he appealed 
to her in the name of the wives and chil- 
dren of the men to give up her avocation. 

“It’s not a matter of sentiment with me. 
I can’t afford to make it that. When I 
can I will be ready to give it up,” she 
said. 

The decision was final; he understood 
that. Marg minced no words. And he 
went away. Several days after she met 
him on the path to the miae. She would 
have passed by without speaking to him, 
but he stopped her. 

“I was going to see you later in the 
day, ma’am,” he said. “Steps have been 
taken to suppress vice in the camp. 
This means that an immediate end will 
be put to gambling in every form. I 
understand you have no other means or 
a livelihood than from your gig gathering, 
and I have been trying to formulate some 
plan by which you can support yourself 
legitimately and comfortably.” 


She waited—aside from that there was 
no indication of interest in her attitude. 

“So many of the men in the camp are 
wifeless and buttonless,” the old gentle- 
man continued pleasantly, “that you 
would be serving them as well as yourself 
if you would tidy them up a bit. They are 
liberal fellows who would pay well for 
the service.” 

Her shoulders lifted themselves out 
of their habitual droop with something 
pathetically like pride, and her fingers 
in tipless old gloves fluttered in their 
clasp of the dream book: “Some women 
were brought up to mend, and scrub, 
and drudge. I was not. And I will not 
begin now on miners’ dirty rags. As for 
their morals, they are in worse tatters 
than their clothes, but one old woman 
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going out of their lives won't mend them.” 

Marg went on her way. 

There fol'owed a month of enforced 
idleness among “chance operators,” dur- 
ing which Nan chafed and stinted, and 
Marg smoked more than usual. Then the 
city election occurred and immediately 
after, as the oid gig gatherer had fore- 
seen, the wide-open policy again prevail- 
ed with all it’s feverish activity. As if 
from the effects of their involuntary vir- 
tue Marg’s patrons displayed a univer- 
sal eagerness to cast themselves again 
into the vortex of exciting uncertainty 
that policy playing afforded them, and 
she and the dream book were in im- 
mense favor. 

Nan, relieved that the end had 
“come to the bread and butter regime, 
yielded herself to housewifery with un- 
swerving favor. She wrestled with an 
old cook book Esther Lubby loaned her 
with startling results. One night she 
made crumpets for supper, but they 
withered in their moulds like blighted 
crocuses before her mistress came home 
to eat them. 

It was snowing when Marg came out 

f the little shop back of the laundry. 
The first snow of the winter is gentle 
and insidious in the valley, but on the 
backbone of the Rockies it buffets merci- 
lessly: one must be strong-lunged and 
firm-sinewed with something of the in- 
stinct of the primeval pathfinder to make 
his way against it. Marg was none of 
these things and she promptly tumbled 
off a high board sidewalk into the ditch, 
and lay there, after the first stunned 
moment, trying to centralize her pain. 


A man who had seen her fall came to 
her rescue and led her to a cottage near, 
for relief. She knew before the light 
fell on him that it was Judge Romer. 
Her arm was injured, but when they 
would have ripped back the sleeve to 
care for it, she protested vigorously, in- 
sisting upon waiting until the doctor ar- 
rived to have it touched. She was as 
sharp in her insistence as she was about 
everything else, so they let her have her 
way. Little Mrs. Kamp insisted on giv- 
ing her a steaming toddy, and Marg ac- 
cepted it without a protest. Then she 
lay back in her chair and waited. 
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After a little the figures before the fire 
faded slowly, the pain dulling her senses 
temporarily, but they were there when 
she came back to herself and gradually 
what they said became intelligible to her. 
They were speaking of an accident that 
had happened to some friend of the 
Judge’s. An accident different in its na- 
ture but with similar results. The old 
Judge said: 

“We were having a race in the moon- 
light down what was called Echo Canyon. 
We should have known better, but we 
were young, and the night and our 
mounts were fine. She was ahead when 
her horse fell, with her beneath him. 
I never knew how she was spared. It 
seemed nothing could save her. But only 


her arm was injured. ‘rhat, however, ~ 


was fearfully mangled. It has been forty 
years now, but I can see those scars yet. 
| have always felt the blame for them.” 

“And she—the woman?” 

“She married the other man the year 
following. I never saw her afterward. 
It is probable I shall not now. If I 
did———”” He paused, his eyes on the fire. 

“Yes.” 

“I should yield her the homage I yield- 
ed her then,” he declared with his fine 
old-fashioned fervor. 

“But the years change women so 
cruelly——”’ 


“Not the perfect woman, my dear; they 
neither take from nor add to her graces.” 

The doctor stamped the snow off on the 
front step, and the Judge moved toward 
the door to admit him. 


“The doctor has come,” Mrs. Kamp said 
gently. 

Marg got to her feet. “I’m going,” she 
said, and without explanation she stum- 
bled through a door into.an inner room. 
Mrs. Kamp followed, and the door swung 
between them and the men just enter- 
ing the front room. 


“You must come back. The doctor is 
very gentle. Don’t be afraid. Come, 
please.” She laid a hand on the other’s 
uninjured arm. 


Marg flung herself about. “Leave go,” 
she entreated, but the hold tightened; 
Mrs. Kamp had faced the delirium of pain 
before. 


The old woman hesitated a moment; 
sounds of surprise came from the other 
room, and a step approached the door. 
She made a sudden movement and thrust 
something scarred and maimed before 
the younger woman’s eyes. “Now you 
understand, don’t you?” she cried. “In 
mercy’s name let me go.” 

And having seen, Mrs. Kamp stood 


irresolute, with pity upon her face, and 
let her go. 


A WINTER SUNSET AT SANTA: BARBARA. 


BY S. E. A. HIGGINS. 


Where sky and sea and mountain meet 
In one enrapt embrace, 

Old ocean kisses Rincon’s feet 
Till blushes hide its face. 


The crimson tide then flushes slow 
Each spur and mountain crest, 
Till Capitan in indigo 
Invites it there to rest. 


Thence brightly down the western slope 
That stretches out to sea, 

The golden hues of sunset glow 
And linger lovingly. 
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KAMAKO. 


By HESTER A. BENEDICT. 


HE wheels of a jinrikisha crunched 
the gravel at the side entrance of 
the Captain’s compound, and simul- 
taneously the Captain’s cat, Ka- 
mako, crept from among the silken cush- 
ions in the shadiest corner of the veran- 
da, stretched himself, blinked knowing- 
ly at his master, and then with a few 
quick bounds was sitting upright on the 
velvet seat of the jinrikisha, ready to 
be trundled back, as was his daily wont. 

Once, just beyond the azaleas and un- 
der the sleeping tree that hid him from 
the house and the sunshine, Jiro, the Cap- 
tain’s kurumaya (jinrikisha man) stopped 
for a moment, dried his forehead, and 
eyeing the cat viciously, shook a brown 
fist at him, muttering: 

“Hi, hi—you long-haired foreign devil! 
You bring good to the master, eh? Al- 
ways heap good, plenty ships, plenty 
houses—but Onigasan never! My Oniga- 
san never!—You—beast!” which was the 
nearest to an oath of any word in his vo- 
cabulary. 

Then again he dried his forehead and 
his wrists and trotted on, the soles of 
his straw sandals striking his loin-cloth 
vigorously at every step—a feat attained 
only after much practice—bringing the 
small carriage in short order under the 
asagaos that sheltered the veranda. 


The Captain lighted a fresh Manila, and 
boarding the jinrikisha, with Kamako in 
his arms, was whirled down the road 
leading from the Bluff to the Settlement 
beyond which lay the Bund with ship- 
ping full in sight. 

For six years Captain Gluck had lived 
upon the Bluff overlooking the Yoko- 
hama Settlement, and though it is said 
a sailor likes not the shore, the handsome 
Captain seemed always content. Each 
year he had added, none but himself and 
the Compradore knew, how many yen to 
his bank account; his houses were the 
best upon the Bluff; his compound boast- 
ed the finest shade and flora of the em- 


pire; and though only his widowed sis- 
ter, Augusta, lived with him in the big 
square house whose upper veranda look- 
ed upon snow-clad Fujiyama and the 
mountain range of which it forms a part, 
its appointments and service were in 
strict accord with the most fastidious 
European taste, and his frequent enter- 
tainments were lavish in the extreme. 


Whatever might have been the Cap- 
tain’s expressed opinion, in his secret 
heart all his good luck, and the uncom- 
mon serenity and happiness of his life, 
were attributed to his ownership of Kam- 
ako. The cat had been given to him by 
a Persian whom he had saved from ship- 
wreck in the Indian Ocean, and to whom 
he had ministered with his own hands, 
caring for him as if he had been a 
brother, until his complete recovery and 
transference to a home-bound ship. 


“He will bring you good, and warn you 
of evil,” the Persian had said at parting, 
“for such is the spirit of his kind toward 
those who are beloved. I had warning 
on board our fated ship, and though it 
was ill-fortune to be wrecked, it was good 
to be saved—and by you. And I knew 
we were to be rescued, for, on the morn- 
ing of the day you found us, Kamako 
climbed upon my shoulder and thrice 
tapped my cheek with his velvet paw, 
his eyes a-gleam with superhuman in- 
intelligence; while before the storm he 
had thrice tapped each cheek, crying 
piteously. Such has been the habit of 
his breed since the time of the poet 
Djami, back to whose possession tradi- 
tion traces the direct progenitor of Ka- 
mako. His life and mine I owe to you. 
Mine belongs to a little woman who prays 
for me beyond the hills of Laristan, 
but his I give into your keeping, and may 
Mahomet of Iran, O Captain the Merci- 
ful—deal with thee as thou dost with 
my good Kamako! 


“Draw a little blood upon your hand,” 
continued the Persian. “Let the cat but 
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taste it, and ever after he will be your 
faithful servant. Such is the usage in 
my country, adopted from India centur- 
ies ago.” 

The Captain did so. The Persian 
pressed Kamako’s lips upon the bright 
red drop, which the cat licked softly, then 
climbing to his new owner’s shoulder 
thrice tapped his paw against the bronzed 
cheek of the master, nestling down then 
contentedly in his arms. 


There were tears in the Persian’s eyes 
as he waved a quick adieu, passing out 
toward the “hills of Laristan.” 


A year later Captain Gluck gave up his 
sea-faring life, and in the Land of the 
Rising Sun made for his sister and him- 
self the only home they had ever known. 
And the years passed all too swiftly. 
If ever a longing for the free life of the 
sea came back to him he made no men- 
tion of it, even to his sister. He looked 
after his rapidly increasing property with 
the vigilance of a miser—which he was 
not; was bountiful to the poor; found 
the same god to pray to in Buddhist tem- 
ple as in Mission church; and wherever 
he went, there, too, went Kamako, his 
presence in holy places always ignored 
because of the Captain’s gold. 


Everybody loved Captain Gluck, though 
many there were who envied him and 
marveled that no bride had ever been 
taken to his house to be mistress of his 
heart and mother of his kind. There were, 
too, in the settlement, some who were 
beginning to say that the Captain had 
his little secret as well as they, and that 
Onigasan, the handsomest geisha that 
ever led a foreign heart astray, knew 
more of the Captain’s plans than even 
his stately sister. No rumor of all 
this ever reached Augusta’s beautiful se- 
clusion, nor would she have believed 
anything of the kind unless the Captain’s 
own lips had said it, his honest eyes look- 
ing straight and fondly into hers. 


All the same in the dreams of the 
excellent Captain a fair young bride in 
soft kimono and silken zori—a bride with 
scented hair and voice like sweetest sami- 
sen—shone, star-like, in his home and 
made the whole world radiant. 


The Captain’s call in Honchodoro had 
been very brief that soft June morning 


of which I write. The geisha of his 
dreams, in silken crepe so fine that her 
kimono could easily have been drawn 
through the ring upon her finger, flut- 
tered smilingly about, practicing all 
beguiling arts of which her class is mis- 
tress, for the Captain’s swift enthrall- 
ment, but Kamako was so unusually 
restless, and growled so belligerently at 
Onigasan, that his master deeming dis- 
cretion the better part of valor, took the 
cat in his big, strong arms, where Oni- 
gasan had never been, and hurried laugh- 
ingly away. 

He did not notice the anxious look 
in his kurumaya’s eyes—whoever thinks 
of a coolie?—a look which deepened to 
anger and then to wickedness as in ans- 
wer to the Captain’s “Jicky, jicky” he 
hurried down the street. 

For Jiro, too, loved Onigasan. For 
years, with her dear approval, he had 
hoarded his small wages to build her a 
little house that should be her very own 
—a little house with mats exceedingly 
fine and white; a kakemono bordered 
with cloth of gold and beautiful with 
storks; a little garden fair with flowers, 
where at least one little stone bridge 
should arch above a fairy stream. Poor 
Jiro! But a coolie may have his dreams. 

And all this for Onigasan, who smiled 
upon the Captain as she had never smiled 
for him. No wonder his heart grew heav- 
ier day by day. Even his well-filled 
charm-bag embroidered with gold braid 
and hidden in his obi (girdle) availed 
him nothing. Tradition had lied! His 
teaching had been false! O, if he but 
owned Kamako: If he could but own or 
kill him! Curse the cat and his master! 
Poor Jiro! He was desolate, despairing, 
desperate. 

Never had the Captain had so wild 
a ride as upon that day long to be remem- 
bered. Little children with babies on 
their backs, blind beggars who were sup- 
posed to see with their ears, kurumayas 
lightly or heavily tasked, everything, 
every one, made room for the wild-eyed 
runner who heeded nothing—not even 
his master’s “Sukocha mata! Jiro! 
Jiro!” until he stopped breathlessly at 
the shop of an old dealer in curios at the 
far end of Isezakicho, or Main street. 

“What the devil do you mean?” shouted 
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the Captain, picking himself up from the 
itama where he had fallen when the jin- 
rikisha came to so sudden a halt. “Are 
you mad!” 

But Jiro made no answer; and when his 
master had passed out of sight behind 
the screens at the rear end of the room 
where choicest bric-a-brac and Satsuma 
were hoarded, he entered a tea-house a 
few yards distant and fell half-fainting 
against a fusuma (screen), breaking it 
to atoms. 

Five minutes later, in answer to his 
master’s cail, he was again on duty, ap- 
parently the same quiet, well-behaved 
fellow that for six years had served faith- 
fully the most envied man in Yokohama, 
perhaps the best-beloved. 

“To-night at nine, then?” inquired the 
Captain. “You are very sure, are you?” 

“Yes, sure,” answered the dealer, bow- 
ing profoundly before his wealthy cus- 
tomer. “From the sacred go-downs in 
Tokyo a messenger came this morning. 
The fine Satsuma vases and the silks 
from Nishigin will be for honorable Cap- 
tain Gluck at nine o’clock, and the Cap- 
tain’s honorable sister shall have good 
day to-morrow.” 

To-morrow will be the birthday of his 
adored Augusta, the only living human 
being in whose veins flowed his own good 
blood, and he meant to make it the hap- 
piest of all her happy life. For though 
a widow at sixteen, Augusta had not 
grieved o’erlong, and a little later was 
rather pleased than otherwise that she 
was to belong only and always to her 
brother. With him she had visited 
strange countries, learned to like strange 
peoples, led altogether a happy, care- 
free life, and loved the sea, as, later, 
she loved her home upon the Bluff in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

To-morrow will be her birthday, God 
bless her. But Kamako, ill at ease, 
climbed to the Captain’s breast, and with 
his velvet paw struck each cheek thrice, 
crying piteously. 

At nine o’clock precisely Captain Gluck 
received from the dealer in curios at 
No. 1 Isezakicho, the coveted and costly 
treasures that were to be his sister’s on 
the morrow. He had an important en- 
gagement with his consul for ten that 


evening, and so hurried away, leaving 
the merchant behind the screen, bending 
low over a box of filmy things which, 
with one knee upon the floor, he was re- 
arranging carefully. So solicitous was 
he for these that he forgot his customary 
courtesy, and allowed Captain Gluck to 
pass out unattended, followed only by a 
half-heard “Sayonari” (good-night). No 
one else was in the room. 

Out on the itama the Captain blew his 
whistle, but as the kurumaya did not ap- 
pear he stood in the light of a hundred 
lanterns stroking Kamako, who was 
struggling to reach his shoulder and 
moaning low, as one who has not learned 
endurance. 

Once he thought he heard a faint cry 
from somewhere in the building, but 
turning quickly saw only the face of the 
merchant’s wife, Okusan, against the 
half-closed shutters, her almond eyes 
fixed full upon the cat that still cried 
humanly and would not be comforted. 
Then, from round a corner, came the 
coolie, breathing heavily as if from long 
running, vut needing not the Captain’s 
command to “hurry” as he whirled the 
jinrikisha along the Honchidori, across 
the bridge, and up the steep hill leading 
to the Bluff. 

Two hours later Captain Henri Gluck 
was arrested, charged with the attempted 
murder of Miyano, curio merchant at 
No. 1 Isezakicho. At 9.10 Okusan, wife 
of Miyano, had found him lying half-dead 
in the rear room, his face pressed in 
among the silks that lay in a glittering 
heap upon the floor, and a hara-kiri knife 
still sticking in the wound in his side. 
Upon examination the knife was found 
to have, in finest engraving upon its 
two-edged blade, 

Presented to Captain Henri Gluck 
By his friend Toyoda. 

The knife, together with the fact of 
the Captain’s presence in the shop at 
about nine o’clock, once in the posses- 
sion of the police, the Captain’s arrest 
followed and he was confined in the con- 
sulate with guards. 

That night Kamako disappeared. 


Under the special provisions of the ex- 
tra-territorial clause in the Japanese Trea- 
ty with Foreign Nations, first demand- 
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“Into the breast of the prisoner flew Kamako.” 
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ed and enforced by Great Britain and af- 
terwards accorded to other Governments, 
Captain Gluck, being a German subject, 
could only be tried by the German Con- 
sul-General, whose decision was irrevo- 
cable, except by the German Emperor. 

Under this arrangement Captain Gluck 
being charged with the crime of assault 
with intent to murder, was brought be- 
fore the German Consul-General, acting 
as Judge. 

The excitement was intense. The Jap- 
anese merchant was a great favorite 
among his people, and his possible tak- 
ing off had aroused the natives to a high 
pitch of excitement, while the great popu- 
larity of the prisoner brought him the 
sympathy and moral support of the for- 
eign element, not one of whom, especially 
among the Germans, believed that aught 
but the shadow of Somebody’s crime 
rested temporarily upon their favorite. 


The newspapers, native and foreign, 
fanned the flame of excitement to furious 
heat, and long before the hour set for 
the examination hundreds crowded the 
space in and about the court room; a 
motley, clamorous, half-mad throng fill- 
ing the streets as far as eye could see. 

Augusta, the Captain’s sister, occupied 
a seat close to the prisoner’s, and when 
he entered, proudly erect, between his 
guards she half rose from her chair with 
a smile upon her lips that seemed to say, 
“Though all the world condemn thee 
yet will not I,” and when he had taken 
his seat she nestled close up to the rail- 
ing and slid her small hand into his with 
soft, assuring pressure. 


The principal witness at the examina- 
tion was Okusan, the merchant’s wife. 

“I saw the prisoner’s face distinctly,” 
Okusan testified. “I was by the window. 
I saw the cat; all Japanese know the cat 
of the honorable Captain. He waited 
for the kuruma-runner, Jiro. I heard the 
voice of my husband—I thought *t was 
his voice, and he sometimes talks just to 
himself alone. Yes, the honorable Cap- 
tain stood on the itama wher I think 1 
hear my teishiu (husband). Soviu he go 
away in the kuruma. He often buy 
beautiful ‘aings.” 


“ricw soun after Captain Gluck went 
away in the kuruma did you go to your 


teishiu?” asked the Judge. 

“Only a few minutes.” 

“Had anything been taken from the 
room—anything stolen, I mean?” 

“No, oh, no!” Here the witness broke 
down and was excused. 

The police officer who had been called 
into No. 1 by the cry of Okusan testified 
to the position of the wounded man upon 
the floor, anu to the finding of the hara- 
kiri knife still sticking in his side. 

“Is this the knife?’ lifting the small 
sword from the desk, and handing it to 
the witness. © 

“Do you recognize this knife, Captain 
Gluck?” turning suddenly upon the pris- 
oner. 

“I should like to examine the knife 
before answering, if your Honor will per- 
mit.” 

“Certainly,” and the knife was passed 
to the prisoner’s hand. 

“Yes, it is mine,” he said. 

“You recognize your name upon the 
blade?” 

“Yes, your Honor, it is my name. The 
knife has been in my cabinet for three 
years. There can be no doubt about it; 
the knife is mine.” 

“Where were you at nine o'clock last 
evening?” 

“At No. 1 Isezakicho.” 

“Why were you there?” 

The accused told his story quietly, in 
a stillness that was as death is. 

“Did you, while waiting, hear any sound 
unusual from the room you had left?” 
continued the Judge. 

“I thought I heard a faint cry, but when 
I turned to listen everything was quiet. 
I had left no one in the room but Miyano, 
the merchant.” 

“And then 

“My jinrikisha came almost immediate- 
ly, and I rode at once to the Consulate, 
where I remained for an hour.” 

“And thence to your home, where you 
were taken into custody?” 

“That is all as it occurred.” 

“Now, Captain Gluck, how do you ac- 
count for your knife—for the presence 
of your hara-kari knife in the wounded 
side of Miyamo at No. 1 Isezakicho, a 
few minutes after you left there?” 

“I cannot account for it, your Honor. It 
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“Among the silks * * * and a hara-kiri 
knife * * * sticking in his side.” 
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might have been stolen long ago. I do 
not recall having seen it lately.” 

At this juncture there was a little stir 
near the street entrance to the court- 
room, a quick parting to right and left 
of the eager, panting crowd, and straight 
up the narrow aisle—up the platform 
steps, across the knees of Augusta and 
into the breast of the prisoner, like a 
wild thing, flew Kamako. 

For an instant no one seemed to 
breathe. The beautiful creature touched 
thrice with his delicate paw the pale cheek 
of his master, then made of his own lithe 
body a glittering boa that coiled and 
curled and crept about the beloved neck 
and over the breast where his home was, 
his cries of delight like music in the still- 
ness, and minding nothing save the one 
presence that was all of earth to him. 

Suddenly out of the Somewhere, and 
before the Judge, stood Jiro, while behind 
the coolie—her forehead in the dust— 
lay—could it be?—Onigasan! 

No, no! Not Onigasan of the Captain’s 
dreams. She was a darling, dainty girl, 
bewitching in the grace of her manner, 
her beauty, her soft, sweet gentleness. 
Her kimonos were of delicate silken 
crepe, their wide sleeves falling to her 
little feet—always flowing, dancing, shin- 
ing, like things of mist or fantasy. Oh, 
this could not be she! This woman in 
cotton kimono and sandals of straw— 
this woman so apparently of the kuru- 
maya’s class and so prostrate with sor- 
row and shame. 

“Courage, Jiro!" whispered the girl 
behind him, and almost in the same 
breath the kurumaya cried: 

“It was I—it was I, O Judge most hon- 
orable! Your mercy for my master—it 
was I!” 

“Rise, poth of you,” commanded his 
Honor. The crowd swayed as one man 
toward the prostrate pair. “Rise im- 
mediately. Now, what is it that you 
wish?” 

“Courage, Jiro—teishiu,” whispered the 
girl, lifting her drowned eyes once, not 
to the Judge but to the prisoner as in 
prayer for pardon and for pity. 

God! . They were inieed the eyes of 
Onigasan. 
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“It was 1, Jiro the debased. My master 
is innocent. Let him go, O Judge most 
merciful, let him go!” 

A cheer started, but was silenced. The 
prisoner clutching the hand of Augusta, 
and white to the lips leaned toward the 
witness, his eyes on Onigasan. 

The cat purred audibly. 

“Tell us about it,” his Honor com- 
manded. 

“Yes, yes. I have promised. I do not 
lie. Years, many, I love Onigasan. She 
would be my wife. The honorable Cap- 
tain, my master, he too—well, I do not 
know. It was Kamako, I think—Kamako, 
the Buddha-cat. He knows all things. 
I want him——” The coolie’s voice fal- 
tered. 

“Courage, courage, my teishiu. *Twill 
soon be over,’ whispered Onigasan. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I took the hara- 
kiri—I was mad. I would be avenged. 
I quick crept in through the rear amado 
and struck Miyano once, but I did not 
mean so hard. I would be avenged.” 

Jiro paused and looked imploringly at 
his master. 

“Have you anything more to say?” 
asked the Judge. 

“Yes, I have promised,” bowing low. 
“{ stole the cat; he would give me plenty 
fortune, all the same as the master’s. 
I take him to Onigasan. I tell her all. 
She cry and cry. By’n by she say: ‘You 
tell all this to the honorable Judge! 


You free your master. You will find pun- 
ishment, little while, but we shall to- 
morrow drink from the kettle two-spout- 
ed and I will be faithful always.’ So 1: 
promised. I now will give myself to 
Japanese officer. I know I shall be pun- 
ished, but for punishment I care nothing. 
Onigasan 1s my wife, and I am happi- 
ful.” 

“The case against Captain Gluck. is 
dismissed,” quietly said the Judge. 

The Captain’s friends thronged around 
him eager to press his hand, and they 
who did so noticed how cold it was, and 
that his lips had no color. 


' Owing .o the quick recovery of Miyano 
—for he had indeed been little hurt, and 
had fainted wholly from fear—possibly, 
because of a wholesome foreign in- 
fluence judiciously exerted, Jiro’s crime 
was visited with but fifty days’ penal 
servitude—without penalties. And the 
little house with fine white mats, a kake- 
mono bordered with cloth of gold and 
bright with many storks; a garden with 
flowing stream and arched bridge of 
stone—with more than all, a wife with 
smiling lips and a heart that held its 
secret faithfully—a little house that had 
been Augusta’s gift to Onigasan, welcom- 
ed Jiro not only at the close of his prison 
term, but through years and years that 
followed. 
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“ Temples, towers, and battlements of red which burst here 
and there above the thunder clouds.” 


A NEW WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


T IS old, old, this Grande Canyon, and 

yet so new it seems almost to smell 

of paint, red paint, pink, scarlet. Left 

and right up and down, more than 
half a mile deep in the earth, every shade 
and hue of red, as far as eye can com- 
pass. It is a scene of death-like silence, 
a dead land of red, a burning world. 
We had Arroyo Grande in California, the 
Yosemite canyon also. Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, each 
and all have their grand canyon, yet 
there is only one Grande Canyon on the 
globe, Cafion Grande de Colorado, the 
burning hues of which gave name to a 
great river and, centuries later, to a 
great State. 


It is written that the Spanish cavalier 
and explorer, in quest of the seven cities 
of gold, pushed the prow of his boat 
so far into the waters of this fearful 
chasm of colors that on looking up at 
midday he could see the stars; and it is 


written that, overcome with religious awe, 
fearing, perhaps, that he was daring to 
approach the gates of Paradise before his 
time, he raised the cross, bared his head, 
gave this color world its name and drew 
back and away, to come again no more. 
But still the tradition was that at least 
one of the cities of gold lay within and 
under the protection of these fearful walls 
of flaming red. 

And strange as it may seem, the tra- 
dition still lives. Only last summer the 
stage driver told me, as we rolled through 
the knee-deep dust that he knew almost 
to a certainty where lay the ruins of a 
great city in the red canyon, and that so 
soon as the weather grew cool enough to 
make life tolerable in the blazing gorge 
he and his partner were going to find it. 

Now this driver is a man of good char- 
acter, of repute for truth, was one of 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, has honor- 
able mention in Colonel Roosevelt’s re- 
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ports and certainly believes in the ex- 
istence of the lost city; and although 
I do not believe anything of the sort, I 
set this down to show that the story has 
credence in the minds of good men even 
to this day, and not all without evidence. 
There is scarce a canyon to be found, 
great or small, for days of travel round 
about but has ruins of ancient battle- 
ments hanging from its cliffs; and we 
pillage these, when accessible to the 
approach of the seeker, for curios for 
tourists, much as the tombs and temples 
of the Nile have been pillaged. But I 
must not wander too far from the grand 
canyon of color, Colorado. 

This canyon, or sabre thrust in the rich 
red bosom of Mother Earth, is about 
eighty miles long and more than 5,000 
feet deep. It is very tortuous and 
of almost uniform splendor—glory, ter- 
ror, as you please to term it. A National 
Reserve, sixty by sixty miles, covers the 
major part of its magnificence. 

I first looked down into this then com- 
paratively inaccessible wonder world of 
color in the early seventies, when a party 
of us were trying to learn something of 
the Moqui (pronounced Moke-i) Indians 
said at that time to be worshippers of 
the rattlesnake. We approached the pre- 
cipitous red sides from the south, where 
the narrow granite gorge of the smaller 
river is more narrow, yet almost as deep, 
and is comparatively colorless as I remem- 
ber it. Yet the absence of sunlight in its 
fearful and narrow ‘depths may have 
much to do with the absence of color. 
We were fortunate enough to find a 
storm raging at sudden intervals at our 
feet, in the greater canyon, fifteen miles 
wide, perhaps, and more than half a mile 
deep. The interrupted battles of the ele- 
ments roared far below us, and all the 
time, as far as eye could reach, the white 
clouds curled, drifted, drooped, died then 
arose again. 

We were covered with the dust of the 
descent, our horses suffered from heat 
and thirst, and we could not share our 
scant supply of water, yet far down yon- 
der a mighty river thundered through its 
granite walls and the wide open red lips 
above the gurgling throat of granite 
drank a deluge from broken cloud-bursts 
at our feet. The thunder, at intervals, 
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was fearfully impressive. We felt, at 
one time, that the temples, towers, and 
battlements of red which burst here and 
there above the thunder clouds must be 
crumpled to dust, so terrible was the tu- 
mult. The lightning almost continually 
wrote the autograph of God on and 
through the clouds at our feet. But when 
the clouds would part and pass for a time 
and stillness and sunlight come again, 
all would be as before. 

Here, at a dozen times that day, and 
for the first time in my life, I saw a rain- 
bow in a circle, a complete and perfect 
circle. Years later I saw the phenome- 
non in the Hawaiian Islands, where, 
I was told, it is counted nothing so very 
strange. On inquiry here at the red lips 
of the GranJe Canyon, in these early days 
of June, I find that the circular rainbow 
is no new thing. Indeed, dozens have been 
here with their cameras, watching for a 
storm, in the hope of photographing this 
halo of the heavens. The nearest I have 
been able to get to this wonder is a few 
white clouds resting lazily in the red 
world below. Yet it is not all red here. 
The dim ruin of the remote side of the 
canyon is a perpendicular wall of about 
a thousand feet of cream-colored lime- 
stone. The walls of Jerusalem, Gates of 
Gaza, Solomon’s temple—pick them out 
in the picture, if you please and where 
you please, and magnify them ten thou- 
sand times, and all in red. The tower of 
Solomon’s temple at sunset is red with 
the redness of blood. 

The river here rolls in its narrow bed 
of granite quite a thousand feet out of 
sight. Water, water, a world of water 
away down there. Yet the water here: 
at the hotel, the terminus of the new rail- 
road, is hauled nearly two hundred miles. 
Five hundred men and more than a thou- 
sand horses at work, and all the water 
must be hauled all that distance. What 
a man is the American! 

Looking down more than half a mile 
into this fifteen by eighty mile paint pot 
I continually ask, is any fifteen miles of 
Mother Earth that I have known as fear- 
ful, or any part as fearful, as full of glory, 
as full of God? And one constantly ques- 
tions, how did it happen that earth 
opened right here in this inaccessible and 
savage land of savages, her wide red lips 
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Grand Canyon. 
Buddha and Zoroaster. 


to tell of the marvels forever under our 
feet? 

I think it came about in this way. 
There was an under or buried river. 
Take the limestone river in the Mammoth 
Cave as a feeble illustration. You know 
the story was for centuries that the Colo- 
rado river flowed in part underground. 
We never knew certainly the tradition 
or fiction of the Indian story that the 
river entirely cisappeared in places till 
the intrepid Lieutenant Powell, the first, 
and now that the matter is cleared up, 
let us hope that he may be the last to 
set out .o descend into this wonderful 
river. What divine sanctity! The wonder 
is not that he lost half his force, but that 
he saved even himself to modestly tell 
the story! 

The tradition of an underground river 
is no wonder at all, even though there 
never had been such things. For, stand- 
ing almost where you will, on either side 
of the eighty miles of canyon, you will 
find places where the river as entirely 
and suddenly disappears, apparently, as if 


On Bright Angel Trail to River. 
Cliff Dwellings to the Left. 
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it was a train of cars passing into a 
tunnel. 


But we know that this wonder was not 
made from the surface, because the river 
has made its way through the highest 
place. Standing on either bank, you can 
see that the surface of the land recedes 
gradually back and down. If the work 
had been done from the surface the water 
would have made its course down the 
lower places. 


It is clear that here was a crack in the 
earth, an upheaval, breaking a long crack 
toward the west in the earth below, 
breaking it right and left, as breaking 
a looking glass, opening the Little Colo- 
rado, and cross canyons and arroyos, and 
so on. And thus the waters find their 
course to the sea away down under the 
earth for ages, drying up empires, leav- 
ing populous cities, hundreds of little 
cities of little brown tillers of the soil, 
hanging on the inaccessible hillsides 
where the unchronicled little cliff-dwel- 
ler sits to-day in his sealed-up home of 
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stone, with his simple story unwritten, 
awaiting the Judgment Day. 

We can well understand that after ages 
on ages rolled by, after a desert of sand 
had been buiit at the head of the Sea of 
Cortez, from the debris of the under- 
ground river, from this crack in the crust 
of earth made in some mad upheaval 
and confusion, the surface gradually fell 
in and the buried river at last lay bare 
to the sun. But the symmetry, the fashion- 
ing of the walls, the towers, the temples, 
the pagodas, so like as done by the hand 
of man, who can dare try to account for 
the perfect forms? We only know from 
the deserted cities and dried-up water 
ways, irrigating ditches, that the land 
was once densely populated. We also 
may guess from the petrified forests 
that great trees once grew where now we 
find only sand and dust, horned toads, 
and Gila monsters. 

Even here in the aperture of the 
Grande Canyon hanging on the side of 
the Chinese pagoda over against the 
Temple of: Buddha twenty miles away, 


you can, with the aid of a glass, count 
the stones, neat bits of masoary, in a few 
of these silent and inaccessible dwellings. 
But these must be new, comparatively 
new, the little people coming like the 
martlet, to hang on this wall of vantage, 
long after the water had dried up in the 
canyon of his fathers; long after this 
grand canyon had opened its red lips 
to welcome them. 

The one most startling yet most pleas- 
ing thing, as Grande Canyon bursts upon 
you, or rather, as you burst upon it, and 
look down, is the sympathetic symmetry, 
let me say the homogeniety of it all. Put- 
ting aside the soft, flesh-and-blood color, 
you cannot help a sudden and glowing 
heart-beat at the human fashioning of it 
all. Here is a photograph from what 
may be called Panorama Point. Here, 
there, almost everywhere, you see the 
symmetry, the form, the fashioning, as 
perfect as a growing flower; and it takes 
no imagination at all to see the hand of 
man, the mind of man here in this grand- 
est work of God that I have yet seen 
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under the path of the sun. And this is 
to say nothing of the color, which is 
also as perfect as the color of the most 
highly and perfectly-colored flower ever 
considered. 

Bear in mind, as said before, that this 
eighty miles of color and grandeur has 
no special points of view, as a rule. A 
thousand views would, perhaps, have 
nearly as many prominent points of view. 
Every famous temple, tower, or place 
in history or song or story seems to have 
iis counterpart here, only a thousand or 
ten thousand times magnified. 

The heat is oppressive, away down 
deep. Despite the roaring river, the 
water is warm, and the color of the Nile. 
But all life is absent from it. Spending 
a night here, to get the soft moonlight, 
as if in some cathedral fashioned when 
“there were giants in the land,” I found 
the heat and silence fearful. Here in the 
depths of the canyon is neither tree nor 
shrub, but trees and flowers of a strange, 
wild kind drawn from the rocky ruins. 
Yet here in the deepest deeps is at least 
some life. I heard a whip-poor-will away 
up in the wilderness on a little trout 
stream that tumbles from the opposite 
wall. And then a bat came, snapping its 


little breath in my very ears, as he busily 
gathered the mosquitoes that had begum 
to torment me. Even here, in all this 
majesty, this weight of silence, this riot, 
this orderly riot of color, the battle for 
life goes on; the mosquito and the 
bat, both after blood; but the bat has it 
all his own way—the survival of the 
fittest. 

And now a little, pretty, pathetic fact, 
a touch of tenderness, humanity. All the 
red colors of the flower-kind in Christen- 
dom, and they are many, seem to come 
here and look down from the dusty brick 
of the canyon, with this riotous yet most 
orderly world of red. The scarlet cactus, 
the Indian pink, the Painter’s brush, the 
red currant, indeed, about a dozen bits, 
dots and dashes of red that I cannot 
name, look down, away yonder, into that 
mighty arena of red, as if surely a part 
of it all; as one life may be a part of the 
Infinite. 

Color is king here. Take the grand- 
est, sublimest thing the world has ever 
seen, fashion it as if the master minds 
from the “beginning” had wrought here, 
paint it as only the masters of old could 
paint, and you have El Cafion Grande del, 
Colorado. 


TO THE MONA LISA OF DA VINCI. 


BY PARK BARNITZ. 


- Anguish and Mourning are as gold to her; 
She weareth Pain upon her as a gem, 
And on her head Grief like a diadem; 
And as with frankincense and tropic myrrh, 
Her face is fragrant made with utter Woe; 
And on her purple gorgeous garment’s hem, 
Madness and Death and all the ways of them 
Emblazoned in strange carroussel show. 


Within her delicate face are all things met, 
And all the sad years and the dolorous days 
Are but as jewels round her forehead set; 
Add but a little glory to her face, 

A little langour to her half-closed ayes, 


That smile so strangely under the far skies. 


The War Correspondents of To-Day. 


By JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD. 


AR correspondents are an essen- 
tial part of every army in active 
service, and consequently every 
Government makes regular pro- 

vision to facilitate their accompanying 
the force in the field, and they are given 
credentials allowing them to accompany 
any column when their presence is not 
incompatable with military operations. 
It is almost as difficult for a correspond- 
ent to obtain his first credentials to fol- 
low a European army as it would be to 
secure a commission as an officer in the 
same force, but once having been recog- 
nized as a war correspondent the future 


is easy. The British war-office is particu- | 


larly careful never to send a man to the 
front, to criticise or report the operations, 
who has not had considerable previous 
experience in military matters. A man 
who has held a commission in some mili- 
tary organization and who has, therefore, 
some technical knowledge, is generally 
favored. In fact, war-correspondence is 
as distinct a profession in Europe as 
medicine, law, or any other of the profes- 
sions of ancient memory. A man’s char- 
acter and standing are all considered 
just the same as that of an officer of 
the service, and should he overstep the 
bounds of propriety in any manner he 
would be held to account just as rigidly 
as though he held a commission, and 
once proven guilty of ungentlemanly con- 
duct or breach of faith he could never 
accompany that army in the field again. 
Where the British are continually in the 
field in active service, they can control 
this matter much better than could a 
Government like our own, where a war 
iz only the matter of two or three times 
ir a century. 


During the war with Spain our Gov- 
ernment issued innumerable passes to 
correspondents, and in consequence there 
were all sorts and conditions of writers 
gathered at Tampa, when the Fifth Corps 


embarked for Santiago. Only about one 
hundred and sixty-five really went to 
Cuba, and although this was an enor- 


James F. J. Archibald. 


mous number it was really a small por- 
tion of those who had the proper author- 
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ity from the Secretary of War. Every 
paper in the country and many European 
journals seemed to be represented, and 
I remember seeing the “special” for a 
monthly agricultural paper. Correspond- 
ents for religious weeklies were quite 
common. 
Hardly a score in the entire lot knew 
a spare wheel from a cavalry-brigade, and 
yet they were, in many cases, the best 
writers from their respective journals. 
But it hardly seems just to the military 
authorities to send bright writers with no 
military knowledge, to criticise the opera- 
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how interesting it might be to follow 
some cavalry advance or particular ex- 
pedition. If he represents a weekly or 
monthly he is more at liberty to go as 
he pleases and watch only the interesting 
features of the campaign. In this man- 
ner of following the dictates of his fancy 
he sees much more of the action and 
more of the real work. He is not ham- 
pered with lists of dead and wounded, nor 
of small detail, but looks upon the whole 
as a great picture to be described from 
a general point of view. 

Some of the most clever work sent 
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tions. This would not have been allowed 
with European armies. 

The same men go year after year, 
and on their blouses are seen the ribbons 
of all the campaign medals worn by the 
soldiers of the different nations. 

The most difficult problem to be solved 
by the war-correspondent is that of where 
he shall go and with what particular 
command he shall cast his lot. Of course, 
this depends, to a great extent, upon the 
character of his work, and upon the 
journal he is representing. 

If he is doing cable work he must 
keep in touch with the wire no matter 
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to London journals was done by a man 
who rarely left his comfortable quarters 
in the Mt. Nelson Hotel in Cape Town, 
but who simply used what information 
came back over the line of communica- 
tion. Men who work for London dailies 
never have the worry of looking out for 
illustrations, as those journals. publish 
no pictures; but the weekly and maga- 
zine writers must be actually at the 
very advance to make their sketches and 
take their photographs. 

All telephone lines, railways and supply 
stations for miles about the theatre of 
war are certain to be under the control of 
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A London Correspondent’s Outfit. 


the military authorities, so whatever is 
done regarding the distribution of news 
or the gathering of supplies for personal 
subsistence must be done through the 
officers in charge. The difficulty, there- 
fore, experienced in obtaining privileges 
depends entirely upon the good nature 
of the officer in immediate command. If 
a correspondent is agreeable and of good 
presence he is generally asked to join the 


Correspondent’s Camp and Wagons. 
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mess of some General in command, and 
really becomes his companion throughout 
the campaign, and is, in this manner, 
given an opportunity for comfort and a 
source of news that would be obtainable 
in no other way. 

Many correspondents, however, prefer 
to mess themselves, and not be attached 
to any particular headquarters. They 
buy a wagon or two, three or four horses, 
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hire a couple of servants, and follow the 
army independently. They live with their 
own outfit when it is convenient, making 
expeditions to the front when necessary. 
A representative of the London Chroni- 
cle during the Boer war lived in a baker’s 
wagon. It was a large wooden affair 
with doors at the back. The occupant 
had cut a hole in the top for the stove 
pipe and cooked and slept inside in a 
most comfortable manner in all kinds of 
weather. 


Hugh Sutherland. 


Mr. Atkins. 
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its value. If there are plenty of mounts 
in the command the officers always mount 
a correspondent; but in actual war horses 
are generally very scarce. A couple of 
good mounts are as essential to a corre- 
spondent as the very food he eats. Much 
time must be spent in obtaining sufficient 
forage for all his animals, and at times 
it is a very serious problem to keep them 
supplied. When the column is near the 
base of supplies, or near the line of com- 
munication, it is a simple matter. Not 


Baden-Powell. 


General Baden-Powell Arriving at Pretoria. 


Many of the writers used the two- 
wheeled “Cape cart” to carry their extra 
baggage, these vehicles being made for 
just such work, and formerly used on 
the veldt by the Boers or Cape colonists. 
The cart is a light, handy affair, and well 
suited to the character of the country. 

The matter of horses is no small item 
during a war, for the army takes all 
animals to be found, and when an indi- 
vidual wishes to purchase a mount he 
is generally compelled to pay many times 


so at the head of a rapid advance of a 
flying cavalry column or a wide flanking — 
infantry division, when every ounce of 
forage is worth its weight in gold. 
All. war-correspondents are attached 
to an army as part of it, liable to the 
commanding officer for their acts, just as 
much as though they were actually en- 
listed in the fighting force and subject 
te all the rules and articles of war. They 
are entitled to draw officers’ rations, and 
in the British service are also allowed ra- 
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tions for one servant and forage for three 
horses. It is more difficult when with an 
irregular force like that of the Boers, who 
have no regular. commissary. 

The cost of maintaining a special cor- 
respondent at the front is very great, and 
newspapers never welcome the prospect 
of a war. Many times a single dispatch 
will cost from one thousand to five thou- 
sand dollars. The correspondent must 
have sufficient funds for any emergency, 
he must be able to hire assistance, char- 
ter a train, and in fact be ready for any 
contingency. In some campaigns the 
value of money to the correspondent is 


Winston Spencer Churchill. 


greater than in others, as in the Japanese 
and Chinese war, when money was of 
very little use except to the “cable cor- 
respondents.” During the Santiago cam- 
paign I did not have an opportunity of 
spending any money after arriving on 
Cuban soil, but in South Africa plenty of 
cash was absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of life. All of the corre- 
spondents and attaches who cast their 
lot with the Boer forces were compelled 
to skirmish for their own food and for- 
age. We, however, were continually in 


Burr Mcintsh. Harrison Fisher. 


War Correspondent and Artist. 


a country where there was plenty to be 
had, although at times we were compelled 
to pay very high prices. Afterwards, when 
I was with the British force, the matter 
of supplies was very simple. Their Army 


James O’Shaughnessy, Jr., Correspondent. 
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Service Corps is, fortunately for them, 
the most efficient branch of their service. 

Most of the correspondents in the field 
carry their funds in cash, in a belt. A 
letter of credit or drafts are as worthless 
as so much paper. Even though the 
column may be quartered in a town or 
city the chances are that the banks have 
al] suspended operations. 

There are a few regular war-corre- 
spondents who are almost sure to meet 
in every campaign. New faces join the 


» 


Monthly. 


o2 the leaders of all the civilized armies 
of the world. 

One of the younger men who has made 
a great success is Winston Churchill. I 
do not suppose there are many men with 
as few years to their credit who have 
experienced more than this young man, 
who is still under twenty-five. He served 
with the Spanish army in Cuba, in the 
Soudan with Kitchener, in China, in In- 
dia, in Africa, and is now a Member of 
Parliament. It took this last war in the 
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Hugh Sutherland Writing Dispatches. 


ranks and disappear, but a few of the 
veterans are always there, and are well 
acquainted with every army of the world. 
The dean of the corps is at present Ben- 
net Burleigh of the London Daily Tele- 
graph. He began his service in our civil 
war, during which he held a commission 
ix, the Confederate army. Since then he 
has participated in every campaign that 
has been fought. He has the confidence 
of the English people and the friendship 


Cape to bring him before the public. 
When he was captured and taken into 
Pretoria a prisoner, it looked as though 
his career had been checked for the time 
being, but instead, it was apparently just 
opening. He had not been confined in the 
Staats Model Schoolhouse but a short 
time when he made his escape, and then 
made his way through to Delagoa Bay, 
a distance of many hundred miles, really 
without food of any sort except a little 
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Dr. Conan Doyle and five other corre- 
spondents on board the transport Briton. 
Dr. Doyle on the extreme right. 


chocolate. When it is considered that 
Mr. Churchill was the only one of over 
eight hundred officers to make his escape 
it certainly reflects great credit on his 
nerve and courage. Many papers tried 
to show that the Boer authorities allowed 
Churchill to escape, but I myself made 
careful inquiry, and I do not believe that 
such was the case, but that he escaped 
purely on his own nerve. There was 
little hope of escape by exchange, for 
the only prisoner who, to my knowledge, 
was exchanged, was Lady Sarah Wilson, 
the special correspondent of the London 
Graphic. 

I think the most typical war-corre- 
spondents I have ever met are Frederick 
Villiers, Richard Harding Davis, George 
W. Stevens, John T. McCutcheon, Bennett 
Burleigh, Winston Churchill. George 
W. Stevens gave his life to his work, 
but the rest are all still active and 


are sure to be in the field at every 
call to arms. Every one of these men 
“look the part,” and that means every- 
thing. A war correspondent must keep 
himself well-groomed at all times in the 
field, because his good appearance means 
much to nim when he wishes to talk to 
any officer of high rank. I knew one 
American correspondent in South Africa 
who went about unshaven, with a slov- 
enly-looking suit of khaki, a blue flannel 
shirt, and a most disreputable felt hat. 
He never could understand why he was 
always met with rebuffs from the Brit- 
ish Generals. It was all due to his appear- 
ance. A man must appear as a gentleman 
would anywhere, and even though it is 
a great deal of trouble, it pays in the long 
run. 

British, and in fact, all European offi- 
cers, look much better groomed in the 
field than do our American officers of 


Richard Harding Davis. 
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like rank. It is of course a fact that they 
also carry about five times the amount of 
baggage, and are therefore able to make 
an elaborate toilet; but it is a fact, never- 
theless, that a correspondent who does 
not keep well shaven and clean does not 
receive any cordial attention. 

Julian Ralph is the one American who 
has become so British that even the Eng- 
lish people make fun of him. He started 


for his account of Cronje’s surrender. 
Instead of seeing the noble side of that 
twelve day’s stand of less than three 
thousand, including men and women, 
against over forty thousand British 
troops, with a couple of hundred guns, 
he viciously attacked them for being 
dirty. Nota single English correspondent 
saw that dirt, but only saw the noble 
helplessness of their fight—and saw only 


American District Messenger, James Smith, who carried the 
message of sympathy from 30,000 Philadelphia school boys 
to President Krueger... Taken in front of the Presidential 


residence, Pretoria. 


out for a London paper, writing an 
American’s views of the war, but he is by 
far more vicious in his accounts than 
the most prejudiced Englishman, and he 
has incurred the disgust of all the English 
people. He was most severely criticised 


enough to praise—but it remained to this 
one American to cast slurs upon these 
people for their uncleanly appearance. 
Ralph devoted a large part of his space 
to ridiculing Mrs. Cronje because, for- 
sooth, she wore a false switch in her hair! 


Overland Monthly. 


Col. Lee Brittinattader, Richard Harding Davis, 


Correspondents at Tampa. 


Almost immediately after the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria the foreign attaches and 
correspondents were informed that the 
war was over, and that they could leave. 
. In substance it was a command. Some 


Mr. Akers, Poultney Bigelow. 


did not care to leave, but they were told 
that they would not be allowed to send 
any matter. Even the mail was sub- 
ject to the approval of Lord Stanley, the 
chief censor of Lord Roberts’ staff. 


In the party are: Duke of Norfolk, Sir Chas. Ross,'Capt. Ford Barclay, Lord Talbot 
Mr. Battersby, Lady Arthur Grosvenor, Lady Sarah Wilson. 


Going Home from South Africa. 
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Nearly all of the correspondents came 
out at this time. 

I came up the West Coast on the 
“Briton,” and there were many of the 
correspondents on board. Among them 
were Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Battersley of 
the Daily Mail, Mr. Johnson of the Ex- 
press, Mr. Nevison of the Chronicle, Mr. 
Hartford Hartland of the Army & Navy, 
and Mr. Atkins of the Manchester Guar- 


Lady Sarah Wilson, 
War Correspondent—London Graphic. 


dian, who was in Cuba with the Fifth 
Army Corps. 

It was very pleasant to have this oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the various parts 
of the campaign in the Cape. Conan 
Doyle’s severe criticisms of the British 
officers has caused a great deal of com- 
ment, but it will undoubtedly do the ser- 
vice an immense amount of good. Per- 


sonally Mr. Doyle is a most agreeable 
man, ever ready for any entertainment 
for others. He went to the war as a 
surgeon, but has given some of his best 
writings to the public on the subject 
of the campaign. Dr. Doyle is a strange 
contrast to Kipling, who is intensely un- 
popular with the officers and cordially 
hated by the men of the entire British 
service. His writings about the soldiers 


are seemingly taken as personal! insults 
by every man in the British service. His 
crude personality is undoubtedly in part 
responsible for his unpopularity. 
Hartford Hartland is one of the 
younger writers who went to the front 
a: the commencement of the war and wif- 
nessed the horrors of Spion Kop, Colenso, 
and the crossing of the Tugela River. 
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Among the American correspondents on 
the Boer side in South Africa, Allan 
Sangeree of Ainsley’s Magazine, Hugh 
Sutherland of the Philadelphia North 
American, who accompanied Jimmie 
Smith, the messenger boy, Howard Hille- 
gas, and Richard Harding Davis, were 
among the most prominent. Even Jimmie 
Smith, who carried the message of sym- 
pathy to President Kruger from the Phila- 
delphia schoolboys, did some correspond- 
ence, and wrote some description from 
his own standpoint that was exceedingly 
interesting. Now, he says, his one ambi- 
tion in life is to go to West Point and be 
an army officer, or, failing in that, to 
be a war correspondent. 


mean that it takes the special writer to 
bring their deeds and value before the 
public. If it depended upon the official 
dispatches and reports to make them fa- 
mous they would go to their last rest 
without any special reward. Sheridan’s 
ride would have been given to posterity 
as, “I arrived on the field at Cedar Creek 
at 10 a.m.” There would be few Medals 
of Honor or Victoria Crosses won, were it 
not for the correspondents. During the 
war with Spain, Lieutenant Henry Ward 
of the navy was sent into Spain to secure 
some important information, and for 
many weeks that brave officer faced death 
at every turn; the smallest mistake would 
have betrayed him into the hands of the 


Lord Kitchener. 


Bennett Burleigh. 


Lord Roberts. 


Lord Stanley. 


Lord Roberts’ Entry into Pretoria. 


It is only through the medium of the 
correspondents’ dispatches that the pub- 
lic gathers its knowledge and makes its 
estimate of the worth of the officers in 
command, and consequently it is in the 
power of any correspondent to make or 
mar the professional reputation of them. 
Most of the newly appointed general 
officers of the American army owe their 
advance to the reports of the correspond- 
ents. They could not have received the 
appointment without the ability, but I 


enemy, to have shared a fate like that of 
Nathan Hale. On the official roll of the 
Navy Department, Lieutenant Ward’s war 
record would simply show him as “on 
special duty.” The public never heard 
of his deeds of daring, simply because 
there was no correspondent to tell the 
story; he received no reward because the 
wise men at Washington have not seen 
his name flaring in the headlines as the 
hero of the hour. Lieutenant Ward was 
not advanced any ten numbers as Hobson 
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Lady Arthur Grosvenor. 


Mr. Battersby—Daily Mail. 


Duke of Marlborough. 


Returning from the Cape. 


was, although he risked his life to a far 
greater extent. He succeeded in the task 
set before him, where Hobson practically 
failed. The dangers around him were 
like poison lurking in a cup, while the 
work of his brother officer was carried 
with the dash of fire and shell. The one 
officer féted, lionized, and promoted, all 
because a few correspondents happened 
to see him do an act of duty; the other 
forgotten. 

All this to show the part war-corre- 
spondents play in making national heroes. 

No better explanation of the dangers 
incurred by war correspondents can be 
given than to simply state that in this 
present campaign in South Africa thirty- 


three per cent of the correspondents 
have been killed or wounded, or have 
died of disease incurred in the line of 
their duty. This is many times greater 
than the death rate among officers or 
men, and merely shows that these men 
who go into the battles at their own 
volition stand the same chances of los- 
ing their lives as do the men who wear 
a uniform. They are in more battles 
than any one officer or man, they suffer 
the same privations, and when the read- 
ers of the daily papers glance at that 
little line at the head of a dispatch “from 
our own correspondents at the front,” they 
rarely consider what it costs in privations 
and perseverance to get that dispatch 
into print. 
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Great Britain and 


her friends mourn 
a dead Queen and 


The Mother Queen a dead song. Vic- 
of Britain. toria is no more 

and “God Save 

the Queen” is on- 

ly a memory un- 

ti] another woman monarch shall recall 
it. There is a King, Edward VII, whose 
wild oats are supposed to have been 
planted these several years; but his 
greatness is yet to be adjudged by the in- 
vincible opinion of the people. The dead 
Queen leaves a record that is without 
equal in the history of Great Britain. 
She was not great, she had no personal 
ambitions, but she was good—and never 
before in the history of the world has 
one woman for so long a time and with 
such good results maintained an infiu- 
ence over so many millions of intelli- 
gent, law-abiding subjects. Victoria was 
first of all an ideal mother—then an ideal 
wife and an ideal widow. It was she, 
who, with the simplicity of a true heart, 
wrote to a dead soldier’s wife, “From a 
widow to a widow.” The utter ingenu- 
ousness and humanness of Victoria en- 
deared her to many Americans, who by 
all natural token were opposed to Mon- 
archs, Monarchies, and a Throne. Vic- 
toria made her throne a simple bit of the 
furniture of office. She gave sympathy 
always, for that was in her nature; she 
gave counsel when it was within her 
wisdom, and when, as was more fre- 
quently the case, she needed counsel, 
then it was her habit to ask of those wiser 
heads whom a Government had appointed 
t» advise her. But it is after all the mem- 
ory of the Woman rather than the Queen 
that the English-speaking peoples will 
treasure—a simple-minded, plain, honest- 
hearted gentlewoman, who, when in error, 
always erred in favor of Honesty and Vir- 


tue. She had a mother’s tears for every 
soldier of her’s that fell fighting for her; 
and she had the woman’s tear for every 
sincere foeman whose bones bordered 
the path of Imperialism. England’s 
Mother Queen lived a long, honorable life, 
and all civilization is the sadder for 
her loss. 


CREMATION as at present practiced is 
surrounded by so much misrepresentation 
that a few facts in 
connection with the 
custom may be of in- 
terest to those who 
believe in that me- 
thod of disposal of 
the dead. A visit to the crematories of 
San Francisco, and also to a number of 
those located in the Eastern States, and 
a close inspection of the various methods 
in use at different places leads to only 
one conclusion, and that is, that very 
few, if any cremationists, realize what cre- 
mation really is. 

In the attractive literature published by 
the crematories we are told “that after 
the funeral services, the body or casket 
is wrapped in a sheet soaked in alum 
water and put in a retort, heated to a 
cherry red, and that the stored heat ab- 
sorbs the moisture of the body, which 
is 95 per cent of the whole, and leaves the 
balance, 5 per cent, in a clear and beauti- 
ful pearly white ash, and that every par- 
ticle is gathered and put in a receptacle, 
sealed and given to the relatives to dis- 
pose of as they see fit.” 

A visit to seven different crematories 
demonstrates the real facts, however, to 
be as follows: The body or casket is 
wrapped in a cloth, saturated with alum 
water to prevent the body from taking 
fire before the eyes of the relatives, be- 
fore the furnace could be closed. The 
furnace is heated to about 2000 degrees 


The Cruelty of 
Cremation. 
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A Matter of Opinion. 


Fahrenheit, and this heat is so intense 
that it causes the body to immediately 
ignite and burn and sizzle in the same 
manner as a piece of fat thrown in a red 
hot fire. Imagine this of some loved one! 
In most of the crematories the actual 
flame that heats the retort is turned on 
the body, making the process, if possible, 
still more horrible. 


Now, as to the pearly white ash. It 
is a fact that the flesh is consumed and 
the bones calcined, and most of the 
smaller ones crumble quite easily; but 
the larger ones have either to be ground 
in a machine made for that purpose, or 
crushed in a mortar. Could you, reader, 
permit this to be done to any one for 
whom you had the slightest feeling of 
affection? Better by far let us lay our 
dead ones back in mother earth from 
whence they came, and where, amidst 
trees and flowers, and covered by a beau- 
tiful mantle of God’s green earth they 
may forever rest. We often hear people 
say that they do not see any difference 
between decaying in the ground or having 
the body destroyed by fire, accomplishing 
in a few hours by burning what it takes 
years to do by earth burial. We will illus- 
trate the difference by asking you to 
think of the most beautiful bit of land- 
scape you ever saw. In the center there 
is a noble oak surrounded by beautiful 
shrubs and flowers. Perchance at one 
side there is sugar maple and at the 
other a sumac or dogwood which, in 
the fall of the year have delighted every 
passer-by with their brilliant coloring, 
before the leaves die and fall to the 
ground. If left there to decay in the nat- 
ural way these leaves will enrich the soil 
and make the next year’s growth lovelier 
than ever before. Instead of following 
iz» nature’s way, apply the torch and the 
result is the complete destruction of all 
those tender shrubs and flowers, and even 
the old oak itself is burned and scarred be- 
yond recognition. So it is with the hu- 


man body. If it is buried, and in nature’s 
Own way allowed to decay, the softening, 
refining and comforting influence of the 
grave of a loved one will be felt by all 
who are left behind. Those of us who 
have been separated from our loved ones 
know the sweet pleasure of a visit to the 


cemetery and the placing of a flower on 
that sacred grave. The communion with 
the beloved dead has enriched us and 
made us better people, better fathers, 
better mothers, better children. Many 
a son can attribute his finer conception 
of life and duty to a visit to his mother’s 
grave. But cremation is the complete 
destruction of all the sweet memories of 
the departed, the total annihilation of 
reverence for the sacred plot in the ceme- 
tery where our beloved dead and revered 
ancestors have been buried, some of them 
for ages; the searing as with fire of that 
ever present wish to do something for the 
one that has left us. 

In lieu of all this, cremation gives 
us a can containing a part of the 
crushed bones of child, or mother, to- 
gether with the ashes of the coffin, which 
we place in a depository devoted to the 
purpose, yet by no effort of imagination 
can we realize that our loved ones are 
there. Perchance we take this ghastly 
can home, and see if we can bring our- 
selves to believe its contents are all the 
mortal remains of our departed. In a 
very short time it becomes an object of 
jest, and after a time finds its way to the 
ash barrel as if the violence of the 
method, or the sudden change in a few 
short hours of a form we love, into a hand- 
ful of meaningless ashes by means of 
a furnace, severed forever the bonds of 
affection. The entire lack of solemnity 
which surrounds cremation is frequently 
remarked. Instead of a feeling of respect 
or affection, we find instead an air of 
levity or cold indifference. In fact it 
is not unusual to hear in the “Ash-room” 
of any of the crematories such remarks 
as “it is better to take the old man’s 
ashes home and use them to clean the 
kitchen tinware than to leave him rot in 
the ground,” or “the kid’s ashes will make 
good tooth-powder,” or “well we have got 
her where she can’t kick now.” You no 
doubt will say that the people who would 
say such things would speak as grossly 
of their own dead. No, they would not! 
The hardest criminal or the most worldly 
woman is affected at the solemn moment 
when the casket containing the remains 
of one loved in life is being lowered in 
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the grave; and forever after, that grave 
is held in reverence. 


The practice of cremation is degrad- 
ing and deprives us of all that is beau- 
tiful in life and reduces us to the 
level of the Animal Kingdom. In mak- 
ing this statement we are aware that very 
few will credit it until they have made a 
study of the effects of cremation upon 
those who have had their dead crema- 
ted, and have seen the moral degen- 
eracy of those that are left behind. 
Cremation destroys all sentiment, and 
what is there in life that keeps us above 
the brute creation but sentiment? What 
is sentiment? “Those complex determin- 
ations of the mind which result from the 
co-operation of our rational powers and 
our moral feelings.” The love of God, the 
love of country, the love of home, parents 
and children, the love of honor, virtue, 
and all that makes life beautiful, but the 
most holy of them all is the love and re- 
spect for the dead, which cremation com- 
pletely destroys, and by so doing in a 
measure affects every other sentiment. 


It should be opposed by those of the 
Jewish race, as the old Hebrew law pre- 
scribes the mode of burial in the earth, 
and the Jew that favors cremation is 
not faithful to the traditions of his race, 
for it has been the consistent observance 
of their ancient customs, sustained by 
sentiment, that has preserved the integ- 
rity of the Jewish people, and cremation 
annihilates this sentiment. It is the 
sentiment of the universal brotherhood 
of man that is the corner-stone of the 
noble order of Masonry, with its lodges 
ir every part of the habitable globe, and 
whose origin dates back to the building 
of King Solomon’s Temple. The wise 
men of discretion in this great order have 
wisely foreseen that the practice of cre- 
mation would be the destruction of their 
organization, and many of the grand 
lodges have forbidden the Masonic rites 
at a cremation, as it is not a Christian 
burial, and detracts from tne sacredness 
of the ceremony. - 


As an aid to crime and a means of des- 
troying evidence in criminal practice, 
cremation is perfect. It became so ap- 
parent to the officers of one of San Fran- 


Monthly. 


cisco’s crematories that cremation was 
being used to cover up the evidence of 
criminal operations, that the Board of 
Health was induced to pass a law pro- 
hibiting cremation within forty-eight 
hours after death, and that there should 
be an inspection as to the cause of death, 
etc., by an officer of the Board. This 
law, however, is only partially observed 
as to the time limit, but not as to the in- 
spection. 


In the interest of justice, and as an ad- 
ditional precaution against criminal prac- 
tices, which are all too common, it should 
be the duty of all citizens to have such 
legislation adopted and enforced as will 
prevent the destruction of evidence in 
the case of murder. Let the officers of 
the law have every opportunity to prove 
crime and not place a premium on its 
commission by the encouragement of 
cremation. Let every clergyman from 
the pulpit preach against cremation as it 
tends to destroy the good influences 
the clergy tries to inculcate. It would 
be well if they would even refuse to offic- 
iate at a cremation, as the beautiful 
services of the church over a body to 
be committed to the flames seems incon- 
sistent and out of place. Let every Chris- 
tian be firmly against this relic of pagan- 
ism. Let the press investigate the pro- 
cess and the effects of cremation, and 
they will soon convince the public that 
it is only a “fad”! Let every good citi- 
zen speak against this relic of barbar- 
ism and cremation would be abandoned 
for all time. 


In “California’s Transition Period” 
Samuel H. Willey has written an inter- 
esting work on the early history of the. 
State. By “The Transition Period,” the 
author means that stage in the State’s. 
growth when the Mexican flag came down 
in California, and the American colors. 
took its place. The building up of a 
great commonwealth, the substitution of 
the more progressive American customs. 
and the more just American laws for 
those of mediaeval Mexico, make a fas- 
cinating story, not alone to the Califor- 
nian. Such history it is necessary for 
the world to know. Mr. Willey is a 
thorough student of the State’s history,. 
and he has given us a useful book. 


